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THREE  LITTLE  COOKS 


CHAPTEE  I 

VOLCANOES  AND  ROAST  APPLES 

Ophelia,  Thomas,  and  Heidi  sat  in  the 
sandheap.  Thomas  dug,  Ophelia  admired, 
and  Heidi  sat  still  as  a mouse.  Heidi  was 
very  beautiful,  very  beautiful  indeed.  Her 
hair  curled,  her  eyes  were  twice  the  size  of 
her  mouth,  in  which  could  be  seen  six  teeth 
and  a real  tongue,  and  her  legs  and  arms 
were  jointed  with  the  best  and  stoutest 
elastic.  Heidi  smiled  and  watched,  but  she 
never  stirred  except  when  Ophelia  poked  her 
affectionately,  and  then  her  eyes,  which  had 
hair  eyelashes,  winked,  and  her  joints  creaked 
in  sympathy. 

Ophelia  was  not  so  beautiful  as  Heidi. 
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Her  hair  did  not  curl,  nor  were  her  eyes  half 
as  blue  or  as  big  in  proportion  to  her  rosy 
cheeks,  but  then  Ophelia  could  move  and 
Ophelia  could  talk.  Indeed,  Ophelia  rarely 
did  anything  but  move  or  talk,  and  still 
oftener  both  at  once.  Thomas  being  neither 
a girl  nor  a doll,  it  does  not  matter  what  he 
looked  like  : he  worked. 

This,  Ophelia,  is  Stromboli.  It  rises 
abruptly  out  of  the  sea  near  to  the  coast  of 
Italy.  By  the  way,  you  are  in  the  sea,  and 
so  is  Heidi.  You  will  both  be  drowned,^’ 
said  Thomas,  with  quiet  conviction. 

‘‘  Oh  no,  we’re  not.  We’re  in  a boat. 
And  if  we  weren’t  in  a boat  we  should 
be  water  fairies,  not  ones  with  tails,  but 
pretty  water  fairies,  shouldn’t  we,  darling 
Heidi  ? ” 

“ If  you  play  with  me,”  remarked  Thomas, 
you  must  play  real.  Give  me  the  sticks, 
Ophelia,  and  we’ll  have  an  eruption.” 

Thomas  hollowed  out  his  sand  mountain, 
poked  some  air  holes  into  the  central  crater, 
piled  in  a handful  of  dry  twigs  and  ruddy 
autumn  leaves,  and  with  much  solemnity 
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pulled  a box  of  matches  out  of  his  knicker- 
bocker  pocket. 

‘‘  Ophelia,  you  have  on  a pinafore,  so  you 
are  not  to  come  near,”  said  he. 

The  crater  blazed  a little  and  smoked  a 
great  deal ; Ophelia  snatched  Heidi  into 
safety ; Thomas  piled  on  twigs  while  he 
poured  out  information  on  the  habits  of 
volcanoes  in  general  and  on  Stromboli  in 
particular. 

It’s  always  in  action,  Ophelia,  and  that 
is  why  it  doesn’t  blow  up  like  Vesuvius. 
When  there’s  big  eruptions  there  is  lots  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  It  is  all  about  it  in 
the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny — lightnings 
and  darkness  and  smoke  and  stones.  His 
uncle  was  very  fat  and  got  stifled.  I’m  nearly 
stifled,  so  it’s  an  awfully  real  eruption.  We 
might  throw  stones  about  to  make  it  realer, 
and  a tray  would  make  thunder,  but  I don’t 
see  how  I can  do  lightning.  Get  a tray, 
Ophelia,  anyway.” 

Ophelia  darted  off  into  the  house.  In  a 
minute  she  reappeared  holding  her  pinafore 
gathered  together  in  front  of  her. 
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Oh,  Thomas,  wouldn’t  apples  roast  in  a 
volcano  ? It  might  be  a kind  fairy  volcano, 
you  know.  Oh,  do  let’s  have  roast  apples ! 
They’d  be  so  delicious  ! ” cried  she. 

“ H’m ! ” said  Thomas  doubtfully,  as  he 
looked  into  Ophelia’s  pinafore.  His  historical 
and  scientific  mood  was  in  full  flow,  and  he 
spurned  fairy  volcanoes.  Still  apples  were 
nice  and  roasting  was  fun. 

“ I believe  they  do  use  geysers  to  cook  with 
in  Iceland,  and  geysers  are  something  like 
volcanoes,”  he  said.  It  was  an  inspiration. 
Apple  roasting  won  the  day.  The  rosy 
fruit  were  ranged  round  the  edge  of  the 
crater  and  a little  fresh  fuel  piled  lightly 
over  them. 

Then  the  children  waited. 

“ I am  sure  they  must  be  done  now,”  said 
Ophelia  every  half  minute. 

Thomas  poked  at  the  fire  until  presently  he 
poked  it  out.  But  still  the  apples  were  quite 
hard  and  shiny. 

‘‘  Stupid  old  things ! ” said  Thomas,  as  he 
chucked  them  back  into  the  crater  and  set  to 
work  to  kindle  a fresh  fire. 
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The  driest  twigs  had  already  been  burnt, 
and  the  wind  would  blow  out  the  matches 
before  they  were  properly  alight,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  second  eruption  was  fairly 
started  the  children  were  tired  of  playing 
volcanoes. 

Let’s  have  a swing,”  said  Ophelia.  So 
first  they  swung,  and  then  they  played  Red 
Indians,  and  then  they  sat  on  the  fence  to 
cool ; and  then  at  last  Ophelia  cried — 

“ Gracious  ! the  apples  1 ” 

The  eruption  meantime  had  been  playing 
its  part  nobly.  For  after  a short  period  of 
the  sulks  it  had  blazed  up  with  great  fierceness 
and  finally  sunk  into  a heap  of  glowing  ashes. 
Heidi  sat  watching  it  all  the  while  with  a 
sidelong  glance,  for  Ophelia  had  popped  her 
down  rather  uncomfortably  askew.  Her  blue 
eyes  must  have  seen  that  the  fire  was  too 
fierce,  and  her  red  china  mouth  have  watered 
for  a taste  of  the  apples  fast  burning  to  cinders 
in  the  glowing  heat  of  the  volcano. 

“ The  apples ! ” cried  Thomas,  and  both 
children  slipped  off  the  fence  and  raced  to  the 
sandheap.  One  of  the  apples  had  stayed 
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behind  on  the  edge  of  the  crater  when  the 
fire  fell  into  the  hollow.  On  one  side  it  was 
still  shiny  and  almost  hard ; the  other  side 
was  scorched  but  eatable ; as  for  the  rest 
Thomas  fished  them  up  a lump  of  charred 
pulp. 

^‘We  oughtn’t  to  have  left  them,”  wailed 
Ophelia.  “ What  a pity  ! ” 

‘‘We  can  divide  this  one,”  said  Thomas, 
taking  out  his  pocket-knife.  “We’ll  each 
have  half  the  done,  and  half  the  undone.  It’s 
lucky  Heidi  doesn’t  like  apples.” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Ophelia,  a little  doubtful 
of  Thomas’  assertion.  “ Anyhow,  she  can 
have  a bit  of  mine.  Doesn’t  it  taste  a little 
queer,  Thomas  ? ” 

“ Well,  it’s  the  volcano  taste.  It’s  quite 
wholesome  anyway,  and  I dare  say  it  is 
nourishing  too,  same  as  Lucinda’s  puddings.” 
Thomas  would  not  own  that  the  smoke  of 
Stromboli  was  anything  but  an  improvement. 

“ I don’t  think  it’s  as  nice  as  Lucinda’s 
puddings,”  said  Ophelia,  with  decision.  “ They 
are  always  nice  even  when  they  are  whole- 
some and  nourishing.  I wish  . . 
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Ophelia’s  eyes  began  to  shine,  as  they 
mostly  did  when  she  began  wishing. 

“ Oh,  Thomas,  I wish  we  could  really  cook  ! 
Not  volcano  apples,  you  know,  but  real 
things  that  would  do  for  dinners  and  teas. 
Cakes  and  pancakes  and  spotted-dog  puddings 
with  heaps  of  plums,  and  ...  Oh  ! wouldn’t 
it  be  lovely  ! ” 

‘‘You’ve  got  the  doll’s  house  stove,”  said 
Thomas.  “ Lucinda  did  teach  us  an  apple 
pudding  on  that.” 

“ That ! oh,  it’s  too  small,”  replied  Ophelia, 
somewhat  scornfully.  “ Of  course,  it’s  a dear, 
and  I like  to  see  the  doll’s  house  full  of 
steam,  but  I mean  real  things  we  can  eat. 
Why,  there  wasn’t  a mouthful  each  of  that 
pudding.” 

Ophelia,  Thomas,  and  Heidi  sat  silent 
a while.  Thomas  was  planning  in  his  mind 
a sand  St.  Gothard  with  cork-screw  tunnels, 
which  was  a complicated  ambition  and  needed 
much  hard  thinking.  Ophelia  sucked  her 
fingers  to  get  the  last  of  the  apple  off,  while 
her  thoughts  wandered  round  dreams  of  real 
stoves  and  real  puddings  that  would  divide 
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into  real  helpings.  Heidi  creaked  when 
Ophelia  leaned  up  against  her,  but  she  did  not 
otherwise  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  little 
group. 

It  was  true  that  Ophelia  did  possess  a 
stove.  It  had  come  long,  long  ago,  on  her 
last  birthday  with  a set  of  kitchen  furniture. 
Godmother  Josepha  had  given  it  to  her,  but 
neither  Godmother,  nor  Ophelia,  nor  Heidi, 
nor  Thomas,  nor  even  Lucinda,  had  at  first 
known  what  a superior  kitchen  stove  it  was. 
Thomas  made  the  discovery.  Naturally  the 
moment  he  got  hold  of  it  quietly,  after  the 
birthday  party  was  over,  he  turned  it  upside 
down  and  opened  the  two  shiny  little  oven 
doors. 

Sham  ! ” he  muttered,  when  he  found  there 
was  no  real  oven  behind  them,  but  the  next 
minute  he  found  there  was  a real  lamp.  Here 
was  a discovery  worth  making. 

Lucinda  was  fetched,  and  it  was  soon  clear 
that  the  lamp  was  meant  for  use,  and  that  the 
two  wee  saucepans,  each  as  big  as  an  egg-cup, 
were  fit  to  cook  in.  Methylated  spirit  was  got 
forthwith,  the  lamps  were  filled  and  lighted. 
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the  pots  were  put  on  to  boil,  and  two  minute 
suet  puddings,  each  tied  up  in  two  square 
inches  of  rag,  were  made,  and  dropped  one 
into  either  saucepan.  The  whole  effect  was 
excellent,  and  Ophelia  delighted  beyond 
measure.  The  lids  danced,  the  doll’s  house 
kitchen  grew  dim  with  steam,  and  the 
puddings  were  delicious.  But  there  was  no 
denying  that  they  were  small,  and  after  cook- 
ing a few  times  it  was  found  that  there  could 
be  very  little  variety  of  dishes  with  only  two 
saucepans  and  no  oven  or  frying-pan.  A pot 
full  of  soup  yielded  no  more  than  a teaspoon- 
ful each  ; and  what  could  one  taste  of  an  Irish 
stew  which  consisted  of  a square  inch  of 
mutton,  a shred  of  onion,  and  a chip  or  two 
of  potato  ? even  Thomas,  to  whom  Heidi 
placidly  yielded  her  share,  hardly  could  form 
an  opinion  of  the  flavour.  And  so  after  half 
a dozen  merry  little  cooking  games  the 
children  grew  tired  of  it,  and  the  little  stove 
was  left  alone  in  the  doll’s  house  kitchen, 
where  it  grew  daily  more  rusty  and  became 
at  length  a perfect  disgrace  to  the  cook.  But 
all  this  was  an  old  story.  A whole  summer 
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had  come  and  gone  since  the  last  cooking, 
and  now  autumn  was  back  once  more, 
with  its  glowing  colours  and  wind-scattered 
leaves. 

The  leaves  indeed  came  pattering  down 
so  fast,  crimson  and  gold  from  the  Virginia 
creeper ; and  Ophelia  sat  still  and  thoughtful 
for  such  a hitherto  unknown  length  of  time, 
that  she  was  sprinkled  all  over  with  them 
before  she  sprang  up  from  the  sandheap. 
Her  fingers  were  quite  clean,  and  her  mouth 
quite  the  contrary. 

“Oh,  how  I wish,  I wish,  I wish  ! ” she 
cried.  “ Thomas,  there’s  Lucinda.  I am 
going  to  tell  her.” 

“ Tell  her  what,  Ophelia  ? About  making 
Stromboli  and  an  eruption.  She  knows  I had 
some  matches,  so  she  won’t  mind.” 

“No,  no,  about  a cooking-stove.  I shall 
burst  if  I don’t  have  one,  and  Lucinda  always 
knows  how.  Lucinda  ! Lucinda  ! ” 

Ophelia  swung  Heidi  into  her  arms  by  her 
frock  and  dashed  off  to  Lucinda, 

Who  was  Lucinda,  and  how  old  was  she,  and 
what  did  she  look  like  ? 
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Lucinda  was  grown  up,  and  therefore  any 
age  between  twenty  and  fifty  ; for  when  once  a 
person  is  grown  up,  a few  years  more  or  less  are 
of  no  sort  of  consequence.  As  for  her  looks 
they  were  just  comfortable.  The  first  glance 
was  enough  to  show  that  she  was  not  fussy, 
that  she  quite  understood  ‘pretends,’  never 
doubted  that  the  garden  was  a boundless 
prairie  and  the  playroom  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
could  be  trusted  to  view  in  a reasonable  light 
volcanoes,  and  Heidi,  and  fairies,  and  Thomas’ 
inventions,  and  life  in  general,  and  knew  that 
children  should  be  left  alone.  Lucinda, 
moreover,  knew  endless  stories,  was  sym- 
pathetically weak  in  arithmetic,  and  under- 
stood, in  a way  not  to  be  despised,  the 
delicate  art  of  cooking.  Such  was  Lucinda ; 
and,  being  such,  what  does  it  matter  who  she 
was  or  what  she  looked  like  ? Lucinda  was 
just  Lucinda. 

“ Lucinda  ! Lucinda  ! ” shouted  Ophelia,  as 
she  flung  herself  and  Heidi  into  the  arms  held 
out  for  her.  “ I must  have  a cooking-stove. 
I want  it  this  directly  minute.  I can’t  wait, 
and  I don’t  know  what  to  do.” 
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A cooking-stove  ? ” said  Lucinda.  “ Why, 
haven't  you  got  one  in  the  doll's  house  ? " 

“ Yes  ; but  I want  a real  stove,  to  learn  real 
cooking.  I want  an  oven  and  a frying-pan 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  And  I want  them  all 
my  own,  'cos  I can't  go  worrying  Kezia  in  the 
kitchen.  Besides,  I want  you  to  cook,  and 
Thomas  and  Heidi.  There  are  real  little 
stoves  in  story-books,  Lucinda,  but  are  there 
any  in  shops  ? And  oh ! how  can  I get 
one  ? " 

Yes,"  said  Lucinda,  there  are  real 
stoves,  and  it  would  be  lovely  to  have  one 
and  learn  to  cook,  but  they  cost  money. 
How  much  have  you  in  the  china  pig, 
Ophelia  ? " 

‘‘  Heaps  and  heaps  ! " answered  Ophelia, 
with  eyes  that  suddenly  shone.  Do  you 
mean  I might  really  buy  one  with  my  own 
money  ? " 

“ Why  not,  if  you  have  enough  ? But  I am 
afraid  you  have  not  quite  enough  yet.  How- 
ever, come  along  and  see." 

Lucinda  and  Ophelia  went  in  out  of  the 
soft  autumn  wind  and  the  downward  falling 
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leaves,  and  Thomas  followed  in  leisurely 
style. 

On  the  sitting-room  mantelpiece  stood  two 
china  pigs.  The  blue  one  was  Thomas’,  and 
the  green  one  Ophelia’s.  Ophelia  seized  hers 
and  shook  it  upside  down.  It  took  a great 
deal  of  shaking,  but  bit  by  bit  its  contents 
fell  out  with  a nice  tinkle  of  money.  Then 
the  children  counted.  There  was  the  big 
silver  crown  piece  that  Ophelia  had  had  ever 
so  long.  There  were  two  sixpences,  twenty 
threepenny  bits — for  in  this  house  all  three- 
penny bits  were  put  into  the  pigs  for  savings — 
and  sixteen  farthings. 

“ The  farthings  don’t  count,”  said  Ophelia, 
dropping  them  back  into  the  pig.  ‘‘  They  are 
Heidi’s.  She  has  one  every  week  for  pocket 
money,  when  I don’t  forget.  What  does  the 
rest  make,  Thomas  ? ” 

“ One  crown,  that’s  five  shillings,  and 
twenty  threepenny  bits,  that’s  another  five 
shillings,  and  two  sixpences  make  eleven,” 
answered  Thomas  promptly.  ‘‘Is  it  enough, 
Lucinda  ? ” 

“ Not  quite,  I am  afraid,  for  ovens  and  all 
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sorts  of  things/’  said  Lucinda.  But  it  is  a 
good  help.  Go  on  saving  up,  and  wait. 
Ophelia  s birthday  won’t  be  long  coming. 
Besides  winter  is  not  here  yet,  and  winter 
is  the  time  to  cook.  Patience,  children, 
patience.” 


CHAPTER  II 

‘‘to  market,  to  market,  to  purchase  a 

STOVE 

Whether  the  children  had  patience  or 
no,  is  uncertain,  but  they  did  have  other 
occupations,  which  came  to  the  same  thing. 
Winter  lingered  on  its  way,  and  the  garden 
still  filled  up  spare  time.  But  pennies  were 
dropped  into  the  pigs  every  week,  and  now 
and  then  a fresh  threepenny  bit  as  well,  so 
that  the  little  store  of  money  grew,  and  the 
cooking-stove,  though  not  yet  bought,  became 
in  Ophelia^s  imagination  almost  as  real  a 
possession  as  Heidi.  Neither  was  Lucinda 
idle  in  the  matter. 

One  afternoon  a little  before  Ophelia^s  birth- 
day, which  by  the  way  was  a November  birth- 
day, Lucinda  and  the  Godmother  had  a conver- 
sation together,  with  their  toes  on  the  fender 
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and  their  teacups  in  their  hands.  Ophelia 
was  particularly  fortunate  in  godmothers. 
She  had  two,  one  for  each  of  her  names. 
There  was  Godmother  Ophelia  and  Godmother 
Josepha.  It  was  Godmother  Josepha  that 
Lucinda  went  to  see.  Godmother  Ophelia 
lived  at  a distance ; but  she  always  came  to 
birthdays,  and  she  had  a most  surprising  knack 
of  bringing  with  her  just  the  very  thing  Ophelia 
most  wanted.  Both  godmothers  agreed  with 
Lucinda  that  nobody  wanted  many  toys  ; and 
they  also  agreed  with  Lucinda  that  toys  that 
children  could  do  things  with  were  much 
better  than  toys  that  did  things  of  them- 
selves ; and  all  three  ladies  were  certain  that 
a cooking-stove  was  as  charming  a thing  as 
any  little  girl  could  possess.  For  a cooking- 
stove  could  not  be  wound  up  and  set  going  by 
itself,  like  a stupid  mechanical  toy ; nor  could 
the  games  one  could  play  with  it  be  learnt  all 
in  a day,  and  then  be  as  quickly  tired  of.  It 
could  be  played  with  alone,  and  it  could  be 
played  with  with  other  children ; it  would  be 
just  as  interesting  when  one  was  a big  school 
girl  as  when  one  was  a little  nursery  girl,  or 
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nursery  boy  for  that  matter,  and  every  time  it 
was  played  with  it  would  teach  things  good  to 
know  all  one’s  life  through.  What  more  could 
be  asked  of  a toy  than  all  these  things  ? 

And  so  said  Lucinda  and  Godmother  Josepha, 
wisely  nodding  their  heads  over  their  teacups. 

After  their  talk  together,  the  green  china 
pig  suddenly  grew  very  rich. 

Ophelia,”  said  Lucinda  on  the  last 
Saturday  before  the  birthday,  “ look  in  the 

pig-" 

The  threepenny  bits  and  the  farthings  and 
the  sixpences  and  the  crown  piece  and  the 
pennies  last  added  tumbled  out ; but  this 
time  there  tumbled  out,  too,  a little  golden 
penny. 

“Oh,  Lucinda ! where  did  it  come  from  ? 
Oh,  what  a sweet  little  penny.  Thomas ! 
Thomas  ! what  does  it  all  come  to  ? ” cried 
Ophelia. 

So  Thomas  had  another  sum  to  do,  and  this 
time  he  added  it  up  to  twenty-two  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

“ My  word  ! Ophelia,  what  a lot  of  money  ! ” 
said  he,  in  awestruck  tones. 
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“Is  it  enough  ? Where  did  it  come  from ? 
Oh,  the  sweet  little  golden  penny  ! ” 

“It  is  Godmother  Josepha  s birthday 
present,”  said  Lucinda ; “ and  if  twenty-two 
and  sixpence  is  not  enough,  I can  add  my 
birthday  present  money  to  it,  and  then  I am 
sure  we  shall  have  plenty.” 

“ Then  well  go  this  directly  minute.  Heidi, 
Heidi,  we  are  going  to  buy  the  cooking*  stove  ! ” 
shouted  Ophelia  to  that  placid  companion. 

But  here  a difficulty  arose.  Thomas  argued 
that  if  the  stove  were  a birthday  present  its 
purchase  must  be  a secret,  and  its  arrival  a 
surprise.  Ophelia,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that,  part  of  the  money  being  her  own,  she  had 
a right  to  help  in  the  choice  of  the  stove. 

“ But,”  said  Thomas,  “ you  can't  divide  a 
stove  so  as  to  buy  some  and  not  other  some. 
And  presents  ought  to  be  secrets.” 

“ Yes ; but  somebody  must  know,  or  it 
wouldn't  be  a secret  from  any  one  else,” 
argued  Ophelia.  “ And  I am  going  to  be 
one  to  know.” 

“ But,”  persisted  Thomas,  “ you  couldn't  be 
the  person  to  be  surprised  too^ 
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“ Yes,  I can,”  shouted  Ophelia.  Can’t  I 
pretend  being  surprised,  just  as  real  as  you 
pretend  being  a Eed  Indian.  Besides,  I am 
going.” 

Of  course,  we  are  all  four  going,”  said 
Lucinda.  ‘‘  Dress  Heidi  quickly,  Ophelia. 
Now  then,  Thomas,  on  with  your  boots.  Look 
sharp,  children  ! ” 

Somehow  Lucinda  was  always  in  a hurry 
when  a discussion  threatened  to  grow  a little 
too  lively.  Bustling  in  one  direction  seemed 
to  smooth  things  out  in  another. 

So  they  started.  Heidi  in  her  perambulator, 
which  Lucinda  and  Ophelia  pushed  in  turns. 

Heidi  and  Ophelia  were  dressed  alike,  only 
that  Heidi  wore  a bead  necklace. 

What  a sunshiny  day  it  was  ! The  bare 
trees,  and  the  little  white  clouds,  and  the 
robin  on  the  fence,  even  Ophelia’s  very  toes, 
seemed  full  of  sun  and  fresh  air.  She  had  to 
keep  giving  the  perambulator  into  Lucinda’s 
charge,  because  dancing  and  jumping  were 
the  only  way  her  toes  would  consent  to  go 
down  the  hill  to  the  town.  Lucinda,  too,  and 
Thomas  and  the  perambulator  all  came  along 
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at  a merry  jog-trot.  Heidi’s  head  bobbed 
up  and  down  with  every  jolt  and  bump  till 
presently  it  turned  a little  oddly  to  one 
side. 

‘‘  Ophelia,”  said  Thomas,  ‘‘  Heidi  looks 
queer.  Why,  she’s  swallowing  her  necklace. 
No,  not  down  her  mouth.  It’s  going  through 
her  neck.  Hark  ! don’t  you  hear  it  scrunch  ? ” 

Ophelia  seized  Heidi  and  lifted  her  up 
with  a shake.  Certainly  a curious  grating 
or  scrunching  noise  could  be  heard  just  where 
her  china  neck  fitted  into  her  composite 
body. 

She  is,  Ophelia,  she  is  I Don’t  you  hear  ? 
and  what  she  doesn’t  eat  she  is  tumbling 
out  by  her  joints.  Look,  look ! there  they 
come ! ” 

‘‘Oh,  naughty  Heidi ! How  could  you ! 
Will  it  make  her  ill?  Lucinda,  what  does 
happen  if  you  eat  beads  ? ” cried  Ophelia  in 
much  distress,  as  a little  shower  of  beads 
fell  from  Heidi  and  the  scrunching  noise 
continued  with  each  wag  of  her  head. 

“ Never  mind.  She  has  a very  good 
digestion.  I don’t  think  it  will  hurt  her,” 


What  a sunshiny  day  it  was  ! 
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answered  Lucinda,  as  she  gently  disentangled 
what  was  left  of  the  necklace  from  Heidi’s 
neck  and  settled  her  back  in  the  perambulator. 
“It  is  only  because  she  hears  us  talk  of 
cooking  and  it  makes  her  feel  hungry,  I 
expect.  Come,  hurry  along.” 

Soon  the  toy-shop  was  reached — a place 
of  man;jj^  marvels,  against  whose  windows  the 
children'  often  flattened  their  little  noses,  but 
which  they  rarely  entered.  There  they  found, 
amidst  wonders  of  all  sorts,  many  stoves  from 
which  to  choose.  Gas  stoves,  oil  stoves, 
methylated  spirit  stoves,  and  stoves  for 
real  coals ; big  stoves  and  middle-sized  stoves 
and  little  tiny  stoves ; stoves  with  tin  pots 
and  copper  pots  and  nickel  pots  ; stoves  with 
ovens,  and  stoves  without ; stoves  with  boilers, 
and  stoves  with  no  boilers.  Lucinda  looked 
them  all  over  most  carefully.  The  biggest 
was  two  feet  long,  and  the  tiniest  was  five 
inches,  and  between  these  there  was  every 
variety  of  size,  and  their  prices  varied  from 
three  guineas  to  eighteenpence. 

Two  kinds  of  stoves  Lucinda  quickly  set 
aside.  Eeal  fire  stoves  had  their  charms,  but 
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they  were  not  what  the  children  wanted. 
They  needed  to  be  fixed  and  supplied  with 
a chimney,  which  would  not  be  convenient 
in  Lucinda’s  house.  Besides,  she  knew  from 
long  ago  experience,  gained  when  she  was 
a little  girl,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
a steady  heat  with  a grate  that  only  holds 
a shovelful  of  coals.  Oil  stoves,  too,  were 
rejected  by  both  liucinda  and  Ophelia  after 
short  consideration.  Ophelia  did  not  think 
them  at  all  pretty,  and  would  have  none  of 
them.  Lucinda  considered  them  good  and 
useful  stoves,  less  costly,  too,  than  other  kinds 
and  with  more  serviceable  ovens,  but  she 
also  knew  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  absolutely  clean  and  free  from  all  smell 
of  paraffin.  And  for  this  reason  she  was  as 
ready  to  reject  them  as  was  Ophelia  on  the 
score  of  prettiness. 

Next  Lucinda  considered  the  gas  stoves. 
These  were  very  tempting.  They  had  ovens 
and  boilers  and  lovely  saucepans,  some  of 
copper  and  some  of  nickel,  and  separate  little 
gas  taps  by  which  to  regulate  the  heat.  The 
largest  of  the  gas  stoves  was  two  feet  long 
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and  a foot  and  a half  broad ; it  cost  £3,  13s., 
so  that  for  Ophelia  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
on  the  score  of  price.  But  there  were  smaller 
ones  at  smaller  prices.  Over  one  of  these 
Lucinda  hesitated  for  some  time.  She  knew 
from  experience  that  no  heat  was  so  satis- 
factory for  cooking  as  gas  heat,  because  it 
will  give  just  the  amount  of  heat  needed, 
and  it  will  go  on  giving  it  for  as  long  as 
it  is  wanted ; but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
were  great  objections  to  the  use  of  gas  for 
toy  stoves.  The  gas  piping  sold  with  them 
was  made  of  flexible  indiarubber,  which  it 
was  intended  should  be  fixed  on  to  any 
convenient  burner. 

Now,  soft  indiarubber  very  soon  lets  evil 
fumes  escape  through,  which  Lucinda  could 
not  think  safe  for  the  children ; neither  did 
she  feel  it  wise  to  have  loose  lengths  of 
tubing  fixed  on  to  a gas  burner  and  then 
allowed  to  trail  along  to  a stove  in  a room 
where  children  were  hopping  about.  If  a 
gas  stove  could  be  fixed  in  one  place  and 
the  gas  supplied  through  a wire-covered 
tubing,  or  still  better  through  a lead  pipe. 
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nothing  could  be  better  than  such  a stove ; 
but  in  a country  house  where  there  was  no 
gas,  or  in  a house  like  Lucindas  where  the 
cooking  would  be  done  now  in  one  room, 
now  in  another,  a gas  stove  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  stoves  heated  with 
methylated  spirit.  On  the  whole,  these 
pleased  Lucinda  the  best.  To  look  at  they 
were  precisely  like  the  attractive  gas  stoves, 
so  far  as  shape  and  fittings  went.  She  was 
hesitating  in  her  own  mind  between  one 
with  copper  saucepans  and  one  with  nickel 
saucepans,  when  the  two  children  flung  them- 
selves against  her  with  a wild  shout — 

‘‘  Lucinda,  Lucinda,  weVe  found  it ! ” 

For  while  Lucinda  had  been  considering 
the  merits  and  defects  of  all  the  stoves,  and 
while  the  shopwoman  had  been  praising 
everything  in  turn,  which  is  the  way  grown- 
up people  conduct  their  shopping,  Ophelia  and 
Thomas  had  been  exploring,  first  everything 
inside  the  shop,  and  then  everything  outside. 

It  was  outside  that  they  found  it ; the 
stove,  not  a stove,  but  the  very  stove  of 
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Ophelia’s  dreams  and  Thomas’  warmest  ap- 
proval ; and  no  sooner  had  they  set  eyes  on  it 
than  they  bounced  back  to  put  an  end  to  all 
useless  talk. 

The  children’s  eyes  had  seen  true  ; it  was 
the  right  stove.  Indeed,  it  was  such  a 
superior  stove  that  the  shopwoman  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  part  with  it.  But 
Ophelia  was  firm,  and  so  was  Thomas,  and  so, 
when  it  was  fetched,  were  Lucinda  and  Heidi. 
The  shopwoman  sighed  and  yielded. 

All  the  other  stoves  were  made  of  iron  with 
steel  tops.  This  one  was  made  of  firebrick, 
marked  out  like  little  Dutch  tiles  and  painted 
a lovely  Dutch  blue.  Its  top  was  of  polished 
steel,  its  saucepans  were  of  nickel,  so  were  its 
oven  door  and  the  two  lamp  doors.  Think  of 
it ! a gay  blue  stove  with  a top  and  doors  and 
pots  that  shone  like  silver.  Neither  was  the 
firebrick  only  enchantingly  pretty ; it  was  in 
every  way  superior  to  iron.  It  would  never 
get  hot  and  burn  the  poor  fingers  of  the 
cooks ; at  the  same  time,  it  would  hold  in  the 
heat  much  more  steadily  and  not  chill  down 
like  metal  so  soon  as  the  lamps  burnt  low.  It 
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would  not  get  greasy  nor  need  black-leading  ; 
a flannel-full  of  soap  and  warm  water  would 
be  all  it  would  require  to  keep  it  sweet  and 
clean.  And  lastly,  though  not  least,  the  fire- 
brick was  heavy  and  made  the  little  stove 
stand  firm  on  its  legs. 

It  was  certainly  rather  a small  stove,  but 
big  enough  for  doll’s  cooking,  Lucinda  thought. 
It  stood  six  inches  from  the  ground  on  four 
little  metal  claws  ; it  was  nine  inches  wide  and 
thirteen  inches  long.  The  steel  top  had  five 
holes  in  which  to  fit  five  different  pots,  and 
one  of  the  holes  was  furnished  with  three 
movable  rings  like  a real  kitchen  range. 
These  would  be  of  great  use  when  smaller 
saucepans  than  those  sold  with  the  stove  were 
in  use.  These  were : 1st,  a deep  saucepan, 
fitting  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  stove  ; 2nd, 
a long  saucepan,  like  a fish-kettle,  only  fitted 
with  a tap  ; 3rd,  a tall  chocolate  or  coffee  pot, 
with  a wooden  chocolate  whisk, — all  these 
three  held  half  a pint  of  liquid ; 4th,  a 
stewpan,  holding  a quarter  of  a pint ; 5th,  the 
darlingest  kettle  ever  seen,  holding  a little 
more  than  the  stewpan  and  a little  less  than 
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the  chocolate  pot.  The  oven  was  fitted  with 
a movable  tray,  and  was  placed  just  below 
the  long  saucepan,  so  that  one  lamp  would 
heat  both.  The  other  lamp  could  be  shifted 
about  to  warm  the  other  four  pots.  The 
smallness  of  the  oven  was  the  greatest 
drawback,  for  cakes  could  not  be  large  in  an 
oven  which  measured  seven  inches  deep,  three 
broad,  and  two  high.  But  in  every  other 
respect  the  blue  firebrick  stove  was  so 
satisfactory  that  not  one  of  the  four  hesitated 
a moment  in  choosing  it. 

“ Fetch  out  the  money,  Ophelia,”  said 
Thomas. 

Ophelia  dived  in  the  recesses  of  her  coat 
pocket  for  the  green  pig,  and  shook  all  its 
contents  out  with  a great  jangle  of  falling 
coins. 

“ Oh,  I do  hope  it  is  enough,”  she  said 
anxiously,  as  she  swept  the  money  into  a little 
heap  on  the  counter. 

But  the  stove  was  twenty-three  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  Ophelia’s  pig  yielded  a 
shilling  short. 

The  children  looked  grave,  and  Ophelia  put 
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her  arms  round  the  stove,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  it  should  not  be  taken  from  her. 

“ That  is  all  right,’'  said  Lucinda  cheerfully. 
‘‘  You  haven’t  had  my  birthday  present. 
And  it  is  lucky,  too,  for  you  want  all  sorts  of 
things  yet.” 

“ Do  we  ? ” asked  Ophelia,  with  a quiet  and 
happy  sigh  of  complete  possession  in  the 
lovely  blue  and  shining  stove.  ‘‘  What  more 
could  we  want  ? ” 

Lucinda  and  the  woman  went  steadily 
discussing  and  looking  at  things  until  the 
following  selection  was  made  and  added  to  the 
stove.  A rolling-pin  and  hoard,  six  by  four 
inches  ; a cullender,  big  enough  to  hold  one 
Brussels-sprout ; a small  saucepan,  holding 
half  a gill ; a frying-pan,  five  inches  in 
diameter ; a ladle  and  8,fsh-slice. 

But  even  these  did  not  satisfy  Lucinda’s 
wants,  and  from  the  toy-shop  she  went  to 
the  ironmonger’s,  and  from  thence  to  the  china 
shop.  At  the  ironmonger’s  she  bought  some 
patty  pans  of  various  shapes  to  serve  as  cake 
and  tart  tins,  and  a roasting  pan,  and  a jelly 
mould  shaped  like  a fish.  Also  a small  wire 
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sieve,  a tin  pepper-pot  to  serve  as  a flour 
dredger,  and  several  small  enamelled  bowls. 
At  the  china  shop  she  found  some  tiny 
pudding  basins,  no  bigger  than  egg-cups ; 
the  shopwoman  said  she  sold  them  for  cups 
to  put  into  big  people’s  fruit  pies. 

“And  now,  children,”  she  said  at  last,  “if 
we  don’t  cook  dinners  fit  for  kings  and  queens 
it  will  be  our  own  fault.” 

Ophelia  was  too  blissfully  happy  even  to 
speak,  she  only  danced.  Thomas  was 
thoughtful. 

“Lucinda,”  he  said  presently,  “it  strikes 
me  that  when  we  have  cooked  the  dinners 
there  is  nothing  to  eat  them  out  of.” 

“ Thomas,  you  are  a heathen.  “ Have  faith, 
and  if  faith  won’t  do,  then  go  without.” 


CHAPTER  III 


A TEA-PARTY — CAKES  AND  SCONES 


Godmother  Ophelia  must  have  been  a very 
discerning  woman.  She  might,  indeed,  have 
been  present  at  all  the  shopping,  hidden 
perhaps  behind  a doll’s  house  or  a rocking- 
horse,  peeping  out  maybe  between  piles  of 
tin  ware,  or  taking  a sly  wink  round  stacks 
of  dinner  plates  and  teacups,  whilst  Lucinda 
and  the  children  were  making  their  various 
purchases. 

For  when  Ophelia  came,  flower-crowned,  to 
her  birthday  tea,  there,  beside  the  new  cooking- 
stove,  stood  the  loveliest  dinner  service  ever 
seen ; white,  with  crinkled  edges,  plates  and 
dishes  and  vegetable  dishes,  soup  bowls  and 
tureen,  sweet  dessert  dishes  and  still  sweeter 
wee  tumblers,  and  perhaps  sweetest  of  all  a 
set  of  shining  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  in 
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a red  metal  knife  tray.  Ophelia^s  surprise  at 
all  these  unexpected  joys  was  so  great  that 
she  had  plenty  of  surprise  to  spare  for  the 
other  joys  which  she  had  expected.  Thomas 
had  no  reason  to  grumble  at  her  lack  of 
proper  birthday  behaviour.  Even  the  birth- 
day cake,  and  the  bread  baked  in  the  shape 
of  elephants,  and  the  sponge-cake  fishes  and 
the  crackers,  and  the  candles  round  the  cake, 
seven  for  Ophelia’s  seven  years,  and  the  linked 
hands  round  the  table  while  every  one  wished 
her  many  happy  returns  of  the  day, — all  of 
which  things  were  proper  and  peculiar  to 
birthdays  in  this  house, — even  all  these  things 
hardly  distracted  her. 

“ You  shall  all  come  and  cook,”  she  mur- 
mured at  last,  with  a happy  smile  round  the 
merry  tea-table,  ‘'Tony  and  Topsy  and  Phillida 
and  Betty  and  me  and  Thomas  and  Heidi.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Lucinda,  “ they  shall  all 
cook,  and  we’ll  have  a seven-course  dinner,  one 
course  for  each  of  you.  But  that  must  be  for 
another  day  when  we  four — Ophelia,  Thomas, 
Heidi,  and  I — have  practised  a little  and 
learnt  to  manage  our  new  range.” 
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By  a happy  chance  the  weather  on  the  day 
after  Ophelia's  birthday  was  perfect.  If  it 
had  been  sunshiny,  Lucinda  would  have 
said,  in  the  most  cheerful  of  voices,  ‘‘Now, 
children,  on  with  your  coats  and  out  with 
you."  If  it  had  been  raining,  or  snowing,  or 
blowing,  or,  indeed,  doing  anything  but  what 
it  was  doing,  she  would  have  said,  with  even 
more  exasperating  cheerfulness — 

“Never  mind,  wrap  up  well  and  you  won’t 
hurt." 

Happily,  however,  it  did  none  of  these 
things.  From  the  very  first  moment  it  was 
clear  there  was  going  to  be  a dense  fog  with 
a nice  little  half-frozen  drizzle  in  it  all  day 
long,  and  not  even  the  most  sensible  grown- 
up person  could  have  had  the  heart  to  drive 
two  poor  little  children  out  into  it.  So  they 
cooked,  a whole  long  beautiful  afternoon,  with 
Lucinda  to  help. 

“Now,  children,"  she  said,  as  she  tied  on 
her  apron,  “we  are  going  to  do  everything 
properly.  The  cooking  must  be  done  quietly 
and  in  order,  and  we  must  not  make  a mess 
all  over  the  room,  and  when  we  have  finished 
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we  must  leave  everything  clean  and  tidy 
behind  us.  Is  that  quite  understood  ? ’’ 

Yes,  yes  ! shouted  the  children.  ‘‘  What 
are  we  going  to  cook  ? Hip  ! hip  ! what  fun 
it  is ! 

‘‘We  are  going  to  have  a tea-party  and 
make  cakes  and  scones.  Thomas,  run  to  Kezia 
and  ask  for  a dust-sheet.  Ophelia,  you  can 
get  a large  iron  tray.^^ 

The  sheet  was  carefully  spread  over  the 
floor,  and  on  it  were  placed  two  small  tables  ; 
on  the  larger,  Lucinda  put  all  the  cooking 
utensils ; and  on  the  smaller,  the  tray  with 
the  stove  upon  it. 

“ The  lamps  can't  hurt  anything  now,"  she 
said,  “ and  if  a little  spirit  gets  upset  we  need 
not  be  afraid." 

“ Oh,  begin  cooking,  begin  cooking  ! " cried 
Ophelia.  “ Pm  going  to  make  a plum  cake, 
and,  Thomas,  you  can  make  a chocolate  cake — 
oh ! and  cocoa-nut  drops  and  scones.  But, 
Lucinda,  Lucinda,  there  is  nothing  to  cook 
with  ! " 

“ Ophelia,  if  you  dance  on  one  toe  like 
that  there  will  never  be  anything  to  cook 
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with.  Sit  down  while  I make  a list  of  what 
we  want.  There,  that  is  it.  Take  it  to 
Kezia,  and  be  very  careful  you  bring  every- 
thing back,  and  donH  run.  Thomas,  you 
and  I will  get  the  lamps  ready  while  Ophelia 
goes.'^ 

Ophelia  danced  off  with  her  list,  and  Thomas 
seized  on  the  bottle  of  methylated  spirit.  The 
lamps  for  Ophelia's  stove  were  round  gauze 
lamps  with  hinged  lids,  which  could  be 
partially  closed  when  something  less  than 
the  full  heat  was  needed.  Some  stoves  have 
wicks  and  wells  to  hold  the  spirit,  but  Lucinda 
thought  gauze  rather  safer  to  manage.  The 
most  troublesome  thing  about  them  was  the 
filling,  as  Thomas  found  to  his  surprised  dis- 
gust. For  he  poured  in  the  spirit  so  fast 
that  it  had  no  time  to  soak  in  through  the 
gauze,  and  there  was  a mess  and  overfiow  the 
very  first  thing. 

Dear,  dear ! ” said  Lucinda,  ‘‘it  is  lucky 
you  did  it  over  the  tray.  Stand  the  lamps 
in  a saucer,  and  then  you  can  pour  what 
fiows  over  back  into  the  bottle.  That  is 
right,  go  very  slowly.  And  now  get  a duster. 
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Thomas,  and  wipe  up  all  the  spirit  spilt  on 
the  tray  and  on  the  outside  of  the  lamps, 
or  there  will  be  a big  flare  when  we  light 
them,  which  will  frighten  us.  Why,  here 
comes  Ophelia ! 

For  once  in  her  life  Ophelia  was  walking 
sedately,  weighted  with  a large  tray  and 
much  importance. 

“ There  is  everything  here  ^cept  the  milk 
and  water,”  she  said,  Kezia’s  bringing  them 
to  save  slops.” 

Kezia  s cheery  country  face  peeped  round 
the  door  with  the  broadest  of  grins. 

“ Well,  to  be  sure  ! ” said  she ; ‘‘  and  you  be 
going  to  cook  with  that  small  thing,  be  you, 
my  pet  ? To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  I ” Kezia  was 
a Berkshire  woman,  and  forty  years  in  service 
still  found  her  unchanged,  as  broad  in  voice 
as  she  was  in  bulk,  and  heart  as  broad  as  both 
together. 

“ Kezia,  go  away  ; and  if  you  are  quite  good 
and  believing  you  shall  have  one  of  my  cakes, 
but  if  you  are  horrid  you  shan’t,  not  even  a 
crumb,”  answered  Ophelia,  indignant  at  Kezia’s 
seeming  doubt.  But  Kezia  answered  with  a 
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beaming  smile  as  she  set  down  the  two  jugs 
she  had  in  her  hands. 

‘‘  Lord's  sake,  honey,  I believe  in  you  all 
as  I do  in  Heaven.  And  so  be  as  you’ll  call 
me  I’ll  come  the  blessed  minute  there  be 
anything  to  eat,  no  fear  for  old  Kezia.” 

“Now,  children,”  said  Lucinda,  “we  are 
ready  to  begin.  Heidi  can  sit  by  the  stove 
and  tell  us  when  the  oven  gets  hot.  Eoll  up 
your  sleeves.  Thomas,  you  must  have  an 
apron.  Men  cooks  always  do,  so  don’t 
wriggle ; and  why — good  gracious,  children, 
look  at  your  hands ! Off  with  you  and 
wash.” 

At  last  everything  was  ready.  The  oven 
lamp  was  lighted  and  a little  water  put  into 
the  long  hot  water  saucepan ; “ for,”  said 
Lucinda,  “ you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
saucepans  stand  on  the  hot  plate  dry,  or  you 
will  burn  their  bottoms  out.”  Heidi  was 
settled  comfortably  in  the  baby-chair  and  told 
to  watch  how  the  lamp  burnt.  Ophelia  and 
Thomas  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  cooking 
table,  and  Lucinda  hovered  about  giving 
orders. 


“ IIiiRE  COMES  Ophelia!” 


\ 
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“We  start  with  a plain  plum  cake/'  said 
she. 

“ The  sort  Kezia  calls  ‘ wholesome  family ' ? " 
asked  Thomas. 

“ Yes ; only  Kezia  uses  dripping,  while  for 
such  a wee  cake  as  ours  I think  it  will  not  be 
extravagant  to  use  butter.  Take  a dessert- 
spoonful of  sultanas,  Thomas,  pick  off  their 
stalks  and  rub  them  in  a teaspoonful  of  flour. 
Why  ? The  flour  cleans  the  currants. 
When  that  is  done  take  the  pastry-board 
and  a knife  and  chop  the  sultanas  small,  for 
they  are  too  big  for  our  cake  whole.  Ophelia, 
measure  a heaped  dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  hold 
your  sieve  over  the  mixing  bowl  and  let  the 
flour  fall  through  it.  Why  must  you  sift  it  ? 
Because  sometimes  there  are  lumps  in  the 
flour  which  would  spoil  your  cake.  Sprinkle 
a pinch  of  salt  over  your  flour,  and  a pinch  of 
mixed  spice,  and  three  pinches  of  baking 
powder.  I have  to  say  pinches,  because  it  is 
hard  to  measure  such  a morsel  in  a spoon. 
Now,  you  want  a teaspoonful  of  butter,  break 
it  up  small  and  rub  it  into  the  flour.  No, 
not  with  your  hands,  Ophelia,  that  will  make 
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your  cake  hard  and  heavy ; rub  lightly  with 
your  fingers,  like  this,  do  you  see  ? Thomas, 
you  must  watch  this  too  ; oh  dear ! oh  dear ! 
my  fingers  are  almost  too  big  for  your  bowl. 
Try  yourself  now,  but  remember  a good  cook 
keeps  the  palms  of  her  hands  clean ; it  is  the 
fingers  do  the  work.” 

“ It  is  lovely  ! ” said  Ophelia.  Look, 
Lucinda,  is  it  mixed  ? ” 

‘‘Not  quite ; when  it  is  quite  mixed  it  will 
look  like  a bowl  full  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  and 
when  it  looks  like  that  you  will  know  that 
the  flour  and  butter  are  properly  rubbed 
together.  That  is  quite  right.  Now  add  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  brown  sugar — no,  not  a 
heaped  one  like  the  flour — a flat  one.  Are 
the  sultanas  done  ? Yes,  then  put  them  in. 
Thomas,  take  a piece  of  candied  peel  and  chop 
it  very  fine.  How  much  ? Oh,  about  as  big 
as  a shilling,  and  you  can’t  chop  it  too  small. 
Ophelia,  you  must  help  me  whip  this  egg. 
Whipping  eggs  is  quite  difficult,  I know. 
See,  you  must  whip  like  this,  from  the  wrist. 
If  you  will  look  you  will  see  that  my  arm 
moves  very  little,  while  my  wrist  and  hand  go 
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as  fast  as  they  can.  Pop  in  the  peel,  Thomas  ; 
and  now  all  the  dry  things  are  in  we  will  add 
the  egg  and  milk.  One  dessert-spoonful  of 
egg  and  one  and  a half  of  milk  will  do.  Beat 
it  up  well  while  I butter  the  cake  tin.  Why, 
I declare,  we  have  mixed  more  than  will  fill 
the  tin.  It  is  hard  to  be  small  enough  for 
this  oven.  But  so  much  the  better.  What 
won’t  go  in  will  make  rock  cakes.” 

Ophelia  filled  the  cake  tin  first ; it  was  two 
and  a half  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and 
one  inch  deep  ; and  then  she  dropped  six  little 
apostle  teaspoonfuls  of  the  dough  on  to  a 
piece  of  buttered  paper,  and  Lucinda  shut  the 
whole  batch  up  in  the  oven. 

I only  hope  the  oven  is  not  too  quick,” 
she  said,  a little  anxiously.  She  pulled  out 
the  lamp  and  half-closed  the  lid.  ‘‘That  will 
lessen  the  heat  a little,”  she  said.  “ Now  for 
the  chocolate  cake.” 

Lucinda  set  aside  the  materials  they  had 
done  with  and  took  a clean  bowl. 

“You  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  tidy  as 
you  go,”  she  said.  “ Good  cooking  cannot  be 
done  in  a muddle.  Thomas,  put  a tea- 
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spoonful  of  butter  and  a teaspoonful  of  castor 
sugar  in  the  bowl  and  rub  them  with  the 
spoon  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  and 
smooth  like  cream.  You,  Ophelia,  must  sift 
a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  flour  through  the 
sieve  and  add  to  it  three-quarters  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  cocoa,  a tiny  pinch  of  salt,  and 
three  pinches  of  baking  powder.  Shake  them 
lightly  over  Thomas’  butter,  and,  Thomas,  you 
must  beat  them  together  with  the  spoon. 
Beat ! beat ! beat ! Why  mustn’t  he  rub  the 
butter  in  with  his  Angers  ? because  he  has 
already  beaten  all  the  lumps  out  and  he  has 
also  beaten  some  air  in.  If  he  were  to  Anger 
it  now  he  would  rub  the  air  out  again,  and 
his  cake  would  not  be  so  light.  Chocolate  cake 
should  be  lighter  than  a plain  plum  cake.” 

“ Oh  1 ” said  Thomas  ; “ then  you  beat  cakes 
to  get  air  in,  do  you  ? that  is  very  interesting. 
Of  course,  if  you  get  air  between  the  flour  and 
butter  and  things,  it  will  be  lighter  than  if 
the  flour  keeps  sort  of  solid  together,  I can 
see  that.  But  what  does  the  baking  powder 
do,  Lucinda  ? ” 

Put  a pinch  of  baking  powder  into  that 
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drop  of  milk,  Thomas,  and  you  will  see  it  fizzes 
a little  like  ginger  beer  does.  Well,  it  goes 
on  doing  that  inside  the  cake,  and  that  helps 
to  drive  the  flour  and  sugar  and  butter  apart.'' 

‘'Yes,  yes,  I see.  It  makes  little  explosions 
— gas  explosions,  I suppose  — and  then  up 
goes  the  cake.  Lucinda,  this  is  interesting," 
answered  Thomas,  as  he  pored  over  the  bak- 
ing powder  too  much  entranced  to  remember 
the  cake  he  was  making.  Ophelia  as  usual 
brought  him  back  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

“ What  after  the  beating  ? " she  said.  “I've 
been  beating  till  I ache  all  over." 

“ Ophelia  is  right,  we  must  make  haste  and 
get  the  cake  into  the  oven  or  the  lamp  will 
be  going  out.  Put  three  drops  of  vanilla 
essence  into  a dessert-spoonful  of  egg  well 
whipped,  and  stir  it  all  together  into  the 
bowl,  give  a last  beating  and  pour  it  into 
that  round  buttered  cake  mould.  This  cake 
ought  to  rise  a good  deal,  so  do  not  fill  the 
tin  more  than  half-full.  Why,  Ophelia,  I do 
hope  I have  not  left  the  other  cakes  too 
long  in  the  oven,"  cried  Lucinda,  in  sudden 
terror. 
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The  ‘‘  family  ” cake  was  doing  well,  though 
it  was  clearly  baking  a little  too  fast.  The 
rock  cakes  were  decidedly  over-baked. 

“ And  they  have  barely  been  in  ten 
minutes,”  sighed  Lucinda.  “ Thomas,  run 
down  to  Kezia  and  ask  her  for  the  old  safe- 
boiling stove  mat,  and  we  will  make  an  asbestos 
bottom  to  the  oven.  The  cakes  will  not  cook 
so  fast  then.” 

Thomas  got  the  mat,  and  Lucinda  cut 
a long  strip  of  the  thin  asbestos  to  fit  the 
bottom  of  the  oven,  and  she  set  the  chocolate 
cake  on  it.  By  this  time  the  plum  cake 
had  been  cooking  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Lucinda  took  it  out  and  set  in  on  the 
sieve  to  cool.  It  was  well  baked,  only  a 
little  burnt  at  the  bottom ; by  the  help  of 
the  asbestos  this  ought  not  to  happen  with 
the  other  cakes. 

‘‘  What  next,  what  next  ? ” asked  the 
children,  after  admiring  the  tiny  ‘‘  family  ” 
cake. 

“ Cocoa-nut  cakes  next,”  answered  Lucinda. 
“ Thomas,  take  a heaped  dessert-spoonful  of 
flour  and  a teaspoonful  of  butter  and  rub  them 
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together  with  your  fingers,  just  as  I showed 
Ophelia  for  the  plum  cake.  Now,  add  a 
flat  dessert-spoonful  of  castor  sugar,  the 
same  of  desiccated  cocoa-nut,  and  three  good 
pinches  of  baking  powder ; stir  in  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  milk.  Beat  it  up  well  and 
pour  it  into  this  flat  tin  that  Ophelia  has  been 
buttering.  Now,  into  the  oven  with  it. 
Being  flat  it  will  be  cooked  about  as  soon  as 
the  chocolate  cake,  I expect.  Scones  are  the 
next  thing,  and  that  will  be  the  last.  Get 
your  rolling-pin  and  board,  Ophelia.  Put 

two  heaped  dessert-spoonfuls  of  flour  through 
the  sieve.  Plum  cake  on  it,  is  it  ? Well,  I 
will  lift  that  off  just  while  you  sift  the  flour, 
because  it  is  very  important  to  sift  flour 
for  scones.  Why  do  I stand  the  cake  back 
on  the  sieve  ? Because  while  cakes  are 
cooling  there  is  a certain  amount  of  steam 
comes  from  them,  and  if  they  are  stood  on 
a sieve  the  steam  can  escape  from  the  bottom 
as  well  as  from  the  top  and  sides,  which 
makes  the  cake  lighter.  But  we  must  hurry 
with  our  scones.  Put  a pinch  of  salt  to 
the  flour,  Ophelia,  and  six  pinches  of  baking 
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powder,  or  about  half  an  eggspoonful — and 
now  a morsel  of  butter.  Well,  Thomas,  a 
morsel  is  rather  vague,  but  it  is  such  a little 
I hardly  know  how  to  measure.  Say,  half 
an  eggspoonful  too.  Eub  the  butter  in 
very  carefully  so  that  there  is  not  even  the 
ghost  of  a lump.  That  is  right,  Ophelia. 
And  now  see,  Thomas,  I have  here  some  sour 
milk,  so  sour  it  is  quite  curdled.  I kept  it 
on  purpose,  because  sour  milk  makes  better 
scones  than  fresh  milk  does.  Indeed,  you 
can  always  use  sour  milk  for  all  cakes,  but 
for  scones  it  is  very  much  better.  Will  it 
taste  sour  ? No,  somehow  it  doesn’t,  but 
it  does  make  them  lighter.  Why  ? I don’t 
know  why.  I am  a cook  and  not  a chemist. 
Yes,  Thomas,  it  is  rather  stupid  to  do  things 
and  not  know  why ; but  I do  believe  if  I 
could  tell  all  the  whys  I should  never  get  the 
cakes  done,  or  else  they  would  get  burnt 
black  while  I lectured.  By  the  way,  we  must 
look  at  the  chocolate  and  cocoa-nut  cakes 
or  they  will  be  getting  over-cooked. 

Lucinda  peeped  into  the  oven,  but  thanks 
to  the  asbestos  the  cakes  were  cooking  more 
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gently  and  were  not  quite  ready  to  come 
out. 

How  can  you  tell  ? ” asked  Ophelia. 

‘‘We’ll  run  this  big  darning  needle  in. 
We  use  a skewer  in  the  kitchen,  but  that 
would  make  too  big  a hole  in  your  cake.  Do 
you  see  some  of  the  cake  has  stuck  on  the 
needle  ? When  it  is  ready  the  needle  will 
come  out  quite  clean  and  dry.  Shut  the 
oven,  Thomas,  for  if  we  let  the  cakes  chill 
they  will  be  heavy.  And  now  to  finish  the 
scones.  Stir  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  sour 
milk  into  the  flour,  Ophelia.  Scone  dough 
must  not  be  so  wet  as  cake  dough,  because 
you  have  to  roll  it.  You  will  know  that 
you  have  made  it  right  when  it  comes  in 
one  clean  firm  lump  out  of  the  bowl  and 
leaves  nothing  sticking  behind.  Dredge 
your  board  well  with  flour  and  roll  your 
dough  on  it.  Now  take  your  pin  and  roll 
it  out  firmly,  but  not  heavily,  till  it  is  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Fold  it  over 
so,  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  flour  on  the 
board,  and  roll  it  again.  That  is  enough,  for 
it  must  not  be  too  thin.  About  as  thick  as 
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your  little  finger.  Here  is  the  pastry  cutter. 
Don’t  you  think  that  is  the  nicest  part  of 
all  ? ” 

Ophelia  seized  the  tiny  cutter. 

‘‘  Lucinda,  Fve  wanted  to  do  this  more  than 
anything,”  she  said.  ‘‘  It’s  so  lovely.  Why, 
they’re  no  bigger  than  halfpennies.  Thomas, 
you  must  do  some  too.  There,  I’ve  made  six, 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  rest,  but  I’m  afraid 
I’ve  made  rather  the  most.” 

Thomas  managed  to  cut  four  more,  and 
then  he  gathered  up  all  the  little  bits  and 
kneaded  them  into  a minute  loaf  which  they 
both  greatly  admired. 

The  two  other  cakes  were  now  ready.  The 
chocolate  cake  had  had  a quarter  of  an  hour 
and  the  cocoa-nut  cake  ten  minutes.  It  had 
baked  a quite  lovely  golden  colour  and  the 
round  chocolate  cake  had  risen  quite  like 
a shop  cake.  Lucinda  set  them  both  upon 
the  sieve  to  cool.  The  lamp  had  burnt  out, 
so  that  before  the  scones  were  put  in  the  second 
lamp  was  lighted. 

“ Next  time  we  cook  I will  tell  you  a story 
about  spirit  lamps,”  said  Lucinda,  “which 
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will  teach  you,  at  any  rate,  what  you  must 
not  do  with  them.  Those  scones  will  take 
seven  minutes,  so  that  if  we  are  quick  we 
might  get  everything  put  straight  while  they 
are  cooking.  Thanks  to  the  trays  and  the 
dust-sheet  there  will  be  very  little  mess.” 
‘‘And  when  the  scones  are  baked,”  said 
Ophelia,  “we  will  call  up  Kezia  and  eat 
everything  up.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

PASTRY  MAKING 

Winter  nights  closed  in  very  early  when 
once  Ophelia's  birthday  was  well  past.  The 
fogs  lasted  too,  and  the  children  found  them- 
selves shut  up  in  the  house  more  than  they 
had  been  for  many  a month.  At  first  they 
enjoyed  the  abundance  of  time  they  had  for 
playroom  games  and  story-books  and  paint- 
boxes and  carving,  but  now  and  then  the 
afternoons  seemed  very  long  when  lessons 
were  over,  and  the  lamps  lighted  and  the 
curtains  drawn. 

Lucinda,  too,  had  been  more  than  usually 
busy,  and  Kezia  had  had  a cold  and  was  just 
a wee  bit  tempersome. 

One  afternoon  all  three  children  were 
sitting  listlessly  before  the  fire.  Heidi  was 
in  the  middle,  warming  her  bare  toes  as  a 
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preparation  for  an  early  going  to  bed,  more 
to  give  Ophelia  something  to  do  than  because 
of  any  sleepiness  on  Heidi’s  part.  Ophelia 
held  a pink  night-gown  before  the  fire  to 
warm  it. 

Thomas  as  usual  had  put  a book  on  the 
rug  before  him  and  was  crouched  over  it  in 
a fashion  all  his  own. 

Suddenly  Heidi  fell  over  with  a jerk  and 
Ophelia  gave  a scream. 

“ It’s  caught,  Thomas,  Heidi’s  night-gown ! 
It’s  on  fire  ! ” 

There  was  a scuffle  as  Thomas  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  stamped  hard  on  the  little  gown. 
Lucinda  came  running  in  from  the  other 
room. 

Oh,  Lucinda,  Lucinda,”  sobbed  Ophelia. 
“ I was  so  frightened,  and  Heidi  hasn’t  any 
other.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  ! ” 

'‘It  is  all  right,  Ophelia,”  said  Thomas. 
" I’ve  put  it  out.  I snatched  it  from  her, 
Lucinda,  and  I stamped  it'  under  foot.  It 
was  only  an  incident,  but  it  might  have  been 
an  accident,”  he  added  solemnly. 

“And  I don’t  believe  it  is  hurt  either,” 
4 
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said  Lucinda.  Look,  Ophelia,  it  is  only  the 
fluffy  top  of  the  flannelette  which  is  burnt. 
Cheer  up,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  wash  the 
little  gown.  No,  don’t  cry.  Thomas  was  a 
very  sensible  little  boy,  and  you  must  be  a 
sensible  girl.  Do  you  know  I have  just 
finished  my  work,  and  we  might  cook  if  you 
liked." 

Of  course  they  liked.  Heidi  was  hastily 
dressed  again  and  set  up  in  her  tall  chair, 
quite  pleased  at  her  escape  from  a four  o’clock 
bedtime ; Thomas  ran  off  for  the  dust-sheet 
and  trays ; while  Lucinda  wiped  Ophelia’s 
eyes  and  promised,  when  the  dishes  were  mixed 
and  safe  in  oven  and  pot,  to  tell  her  promised 
story  of  what  not  to  do  with  spirit  lamps. 

“ What  shall  we  make  ? ’’  asked  Ophelia,  in  a 
still  rather  wavering  voice. 

What  do  you  say  to  roly-poly  pudding 
and  apple  pie  and  jam  tart,  Ophelia  ? ’’ 

Ophelia  cheered  up  wonderfully. 

“ Raspberry  jam,  Lucinda  ? ’’ 

‘‘Yes,  raspberry  by  all  means.  Now  then 
let  us  make  out  our  list.  See  whether  you 
can  get  the  things  for  yourself  out  of  the 
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store  cupboard  and  larder,  only  be  very 
careful  not  to  make  a mess,  and  don^t  trouble 
Kezia.” 

Practice  made  the  children  quicker  at 
preparing  things,  so  that  they  were  soon 
ready  and  stood,  with  clean  hands  and 
aprons  and  tucked-up  sleeves,  waiting  for 
instructions. 

Thomas,”  said  Lucinda,  you  shall  make  a 
boiled  jam  roll  and  an  apple  pudding  with 
suet  paste,  while  Ophelia  is  to  make  a tart 
and  a pie  of  baked  pastry.  Fill  and  light 
both  lamps  ; and,  Ophelia,  put  some  water  into 
the  long  saucepan,  the  deep  saucepan,  and  the 
kettle.  Warm  water  is  better,  for  it  will  boil 
quicker.  The  chocolate  pot  and  stewpan 
should  be  lifted  off  the  fire.  There  is  a 
piece  of  suet  for  you,  Thomas.  Pull  all 
the  fat  carefully  from  the  skin  and  then 
chop  it  as  fine  as  ever  you  can.  Ophelia, 
while  he  is  chopping  you  must  sift  two 
heaped-up  dessert-spoonfuls  of  flour  into  the 
mixing  bowl,  add  a pinch  of  salt  and  a pinch 
of  baking  powder.  Measure  a flat  dessert- 
spoonful of  butter  and  divide  it  into  four 
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pieces.  Take  one  of  the  pieces  and  rub  it 
into  your  flour  just  as  you  did  for  your  plum 
cake ; rub  it  till  it  is  crumbly-looking.  That 
is  it.  As  you  have  only  put  a tiny  piece  of 
butter,  it  cannot  look  quite  as  crumbly  as  the 
cake  did,  which  had  twice  the  quantity.  Stir 
in  one  dessert-spoonful  of  water  ; it  may  want 
a tiny  drop  more.  Mix  it  up  well  till  the 
dough  comes  clean  and  solid  from  the  bowl. 
If  there  is  dry  flour  left  behind,  it  is  either  too 
dry  or  not  well  mixed,  and  if  any  dough  sticks 
you  have  made  it  too  wet.  Now,  dredge  some 
flour  over  your  board,  place  your  dough  on  it 
and  dredge  that  too.  Eoll  it  out  till  you  have 
a thin  and  even  piece  of  paste  on  the  board, 
and  try  to  keep  it  a square  shape  while  you 
roll ; not  an  untidy  any  sort  of  shaped  piece, 
such  as  you  are  getting.  You  have  to  sprinkle 
another  fourth  part  of  your  butter  over  it,  a 
little  bit  here  and  a little  bit  there,  evenly ; 
that’s  the  way,  and  then  fold  the  paste  over 
edge  to  edge,  so.  Don’t  you  see  how  difficult 
it  is  with  such  a funny  shaped  piece  as  yours  ? 
Now,  roll  it  out  again  and  keep  it  square. 
Sprinkle  some  more  butter,  and  fold  it  and  roll 
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it  out ; sprinkle  and  fold  it  and  roll  it  once 
more,  and  now  your  paste  is  done.  This  sort 
of  paste  is  called  rough  puff  paste.  There  is 
another  kind  called  short  paste.  If  you  want 
to  make  short  paste  you  should  rub  all  your 
butter  in  at  once  and  add  a very  little  white 
sugar  before  you  put  in  the  water,  and  roll  it 
out  once  only  with  no  folding.  Both  are  very 
nice.  Try  and  peel  this  apple  now  with  this 
silver  knife,  and  when  it  is  peeled  cut  it  into 
small  pieces.  You  will  want  about  two 
dessert-spoonfuls  to  fill  this  little  pie-dish,  to 
which  you  must  add  a teaspoonful  of  brown 
sugar,  a dessert-spoonful  of  water,  and  a quarter 
of  a clove.  Put  one  of  the  tiny  dolfis-house 
teacups  upside  down  in  the  dish  to  hold  up 
the  crust.  Lift  up  the  pie-dish  and  place  it 
lightly  on  to  the  paste.  Take  a knife,  wet  it 
and  cut  round  the  dish  so  as  to  make  a cover 
which  will  exactly  fit  the  top.  The  best  way 
is  to  press  the  knife  against  the  rim  and  slant 
it  outwards  as  you  cut  round.  If  you  are  not 
careful  to  slant  it  outwards,  your  cover  will  be 
too  small.  Now,  lift  the  dish  off  and  cut  a 
strip  of  paste  to  make  a little  edge  to  your 
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dish,  wet  the  dish  and  lay  this  edging  on. 
Now,  wet  the  edging,  fold  your  cover  so  as  to 
make  it  easier  to  lift,  and  lay  it  over  the  top 
of  your  fruit.  Very  neatly  done,  Ophelia. 
Some  cooks  put  the  paste  over  the  top  without 
shaping  it  first,  but  I think  that  is  a mistake. 
Paste  is  very  elastic,  and  it  stretches  while  it 
is  being  lifted  over  the  fruit,  and  then  is  apt 
to  shrink  back  when  the  untidy  edges  are  cut 
off." 

“ May  I press  patterns  on  it  now  to  make  it 
pretty,  Lucinda  ? ’’  asked  Ophelia,  as  she  seized 
a fork. 

“ Not  if  you  want  good  pastry,”  answered 
Lucinda.  “ Good  cooks  never  press  their 
pastry,  for  if  they  did  it  would  not  cook  light 
and  flaky.  Some  cooks  leave  the  edge  just 
as  it  is,  but  some  do  like  this : — Wet  your 
knife,  and  make  little  cuts  with  it  all  round 
the  edge  of  the  paste ; make  your  little  cuts 
nearly  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  dish,  but  not 
quite,  for  they  should  slant  upwards  a little. 
And,  while  you  cut,  keep  your  thumb  lightly 
on  the  top  of  the  paste  edge,  moving  it  round 
as  you  move  the  knife.  There  must  be  no 
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cutting  on  the  top  of  the  paste,  only  on  the 
edge.  And  don't  press  heavily  with  your 
thumb  ; it  is  only  there  to  stop  the  knife  from 
jerking  up  the  cover  of  paste,  as  you  slice 
round  the  dish.  That  is  quite  right.  Now, 
pop  it  into  the  oven." 

There  is  nearly  half  the  paste  left  over, 
Lucinda.  What  shall  I do  with  it  ? " 

That  is  for  the  raspberry  tart.  Butter  that 
flat  oval  tart  tin  just  a little,  lay  it  on  the 
paste  just  as  you  did  the  pie-dish,  cut  round 
it,  remembering  to  slant  the  knife  outwards, 
and  make  some  strips  to  edge  with.  Oh  ! the 
paste  has  got  too  scrappy  to  cut  into  strips, 
has  it  ? Then  gather  the  scraps  together  and 
roll  them  out  into  a neat  piece  that  you  can 
cut.  Make  an  edge  of  paste  all  round  the  tin, 
wet  it,  and  lay  the  oval  of  paste  you  cut  just 
now  over  the  bottom  of  the  tin.  Slice  the 
edge  lightly  round  just  as  you  did  with  the 
pie,  keeping  your  thumb  to  steady  the  paste 
which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  tin.  You  see 
we  want  to  fluff  up  the  edges  so  that  the 
pastry  will  be  flaky,  but  never  to  press  them 
down.  Now  you  must  run  to  Kezia  and  ask 
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her  for  a little  crust  of  bread  about  as  big  as 
the  top  of  your  thumb,  and  when  you  have 
got  it  you  must  place  it  on  the  top  of  your 
tart  just  in  the  middle  before  you  put  it  into 
the  oven/’ 

“ What  must  I do  that  for  ? ” asked  Ophelia, 
as  she  came  panting  back  with  the  wee 
crust. 

‘‘  Because  the  pastry  sometimes  rises  up 
like  a bubble  in  the  middle,  if  it  is  very  light, 
and  then  the  tart  will  not  hold  the  jam  nicely. 
The  little  crust  is  just  heavy  enough  to  keep 
the  paste  in  place,  while  it  is  not  heavy 
enough  to  prevent  the  paste  from  rising 
sufficiently.  There  it  goes  into  the  oven. 
And  now  you  and  Heidi  must  be  quite 
quiet  while  Thomas  and  I make  two  suet 
puddings.” 

Thomas  had  chopped  his  suet  beautifully 
fine,  and  he  now  measured  two  dessert-spoon- 
fuls of  it  into  a bowl,  added  a pinch  of  salt, 
a big  pinch  of  baking  powder,  and  four 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour,  mixed  them 
all  up,  and  put  in  three  dessert-spoonfuls  of 
water.  The  pastry-board  was  well  floured 
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and  the  suet  dough  turned  out,  in  one  firm 
lump,  like  Ophelia’s  paste,  leaving  the  bowl 
clean  behind  it.  Thomas  floured  his  dough 
and  rolled  it  out  once  evenly  and  about  as 
thick  as  his  little  finger. 

“Lucinda,”  asked  Ophelia,  as  she  watched 
Thomas,  “ suppose  he’d  put  in  too  much  water, 
what  would  happen  ? ” 

“I  shouldn’t,”  said  Thomas  indignantly. 
“I  measured.” 

“ Three  spoonfuls  seem  enough  for  this 
flour,”  answered  Lucinda ; “ but  flours  vary, 
and  some  day  you  might  measure  and  yet 
find  it  too  much.  If  you  find  out  there 
is  too  much  water  while  the  flour  is  in 
the  bowl,  you  can  stir  in  a little  more  flour ; 
but  if  you  begin  to  roll  it  and  then  find  the 
dough  sticks  to  the  board  and  rolling-pin, 
flour  it  well  with  your  dredger,  fold  it,  and 
roll  it  out  again.  Do  this  twice  over  if  you 
find  it  needs  it.  That  is  what  I had  to  do 
with  the  apple  pudding  we  had  for  dinner 
to-day.  I was  careless  and  used  too  much 
water,  but  it  turned  out  a good  pudding  after 
all,  didn’t  it?  Wet  your  knife  now,  Thomas, 
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and  cut  out  a neat  piece  of  your  paste,  about 
four  inches  square.  That  will  be  about  half 
the  quantity  you  have  made.  Spread  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  jam  over  it,  evenly  and 
not  too  near  the  edges.  Now,  roll  your  paste 
over  and  over  till  you  have  made  a nice 
roly-poly  of  it ; wet  the  edge  of  the  last  fold 
and  also  the  ends,  and  press  the  ends  lightly 
together.  Here  is  the  pudding-cloth.  Wring 
it  out  in  warm  water  and  dredge  a little  flour 
over  it  to  prevent  the  pudding  from  sticking. 
I have  made  the  pudding-cloth  about  six  inches 
square,  so  there  is  plenty  to  wrap  the  pudding 
well  round.  Now  tie  each  end  of  the  cloth 
round  with  string.  Big  puddings  have  to  be 
sewn  down  the  fold,  with  big  tacking  threads 
to  keep  them  in  shape,  but  I think  your  tiny 
pudding  will  not  need  this.  Don’t  strain  the 
cloth,  for  the  pudding  will  want  room  to  swell. 
Is  the  water  in  the  long  saucepan  boiling  ? 
You  must  never  put  a pudding  into  water 
before  it  is  boiling  fast,  and  you  must  never 
let  the  water  go  off  the  boil  while  the  pudding 
is  in  the  pot.  Why  ? The  effect  of  the 
boiling  water  is  to  harden  just  the  very 
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outside  of  the  paste,  so  that  the  water  can- 
not afterwards  soak  in  and  sodden  the 
pudding.  That  is  why  I told  you  to  fill 
the  kettle,  so  that  you  might  have  boiling 
water  ready  if  you  needed  to  replenish  the 
saucepan.  . . . 

Ophelia,  your  tart  has  been  in  ten  minutes 
and  it  should  be  done.  And  perhaps  the  pie, 
too,  for  that  has  had  fifteen.” 

The  tart  was  done  to  a turn,  but  the  pie 
still  needed  a few  more  minutes.  The  steam 
of  the  fruit  made  it  bake  more  slowly  than 
the  tart,  which  had  nothing  to  keep  it  moist. 
So  the  oven  door  was  shut  again,  and  Lucinda 
turned  back  to  Thomas. 

“The  rest  of  the  paste  is  for  a boiled  fruit 
pudding.  We  shall  have  to  make  it  with 
apples  at  this  time  of  year,  but  another  time 
you  might  use  rhubarb  or  gooseberries  or 
black-currants  or  plums.  Take  the  pudding- 
bowl,  just  about  as  big  as  an  egg-cup,  isn’t  it  ? 
butter  it  slightly  and  sprinkle  a little  brown 
sugar  in.  Lift  your  paste  and  lay  it  in  the 
bowl  so  as  to  line  it.  It  is  easiest  to  fold  it 
once  before  you  lift  it,  and  unfold  it  when  you 
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have  got  it  fairly  inside.  Don't  pull  or  strain. 
Eemember  paste  is  elastic.  You  can  pull  it 
out,  but  it  will  spring  back  when  you  let  go. 
Fill  the  bowl  up  with  apples,  chopped  small,  and 
add  a teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of 
water,  and  a little  squeeze  of  lemon.  Either 
cloves  or  lemon  are  nice  with  winter  apples." 
So  Ophelia  tried  one  and  Thomas  the  other. 
‘‘  Fresh  gathered  autumn  apples  do  not  need 
either.  Ophelia,  your  pie  has  had  twenty 
minutes,  and  must  come  out.  Now,  Thomas, 
wet  your  knife  and  cut  off  the  paste  neatly 
round  the  bowl.  Always  put  your  fruit  in 
before  you  do  this,  and  then  the  paste  will  not 
shrink.  Gather  all  the  scraps  of  paste  together 
and  roll  them  out  for  a cover  to  your  pudding. 
Fit  the  cover  on,  cut  it  round  neatly,  wet  the 
edges,  and  gently  press  the  cover  and  the  lining 
together.  Now  wring  out  a pudding-cloth, 
flour  it  and  lay  it  over  the  top,  but  don't  strain 
it  tight.  Tie  a string  round  it,  just  under  the 
rim  of  the  bowl,  and  fold  back  the  corners  of  the 
cloth  over  the  top  and  fasten  them  with  a pin. 
They  are  rather  handy  to  lift  the  pudding  by. 
The  deep  saucepan  is  boiling  flnely,  so  drop  it  in. 
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Good-bye,  little  pudding.  Those  puddings 
will  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to 
boil,  so  draw  your  chairs  up  round  the  hearth 
and  I will  tell  you  the  story  I promised 
you.” 

So  the  two  little  bent-wood  chairs  and  one 
big  comfortable  chair  were  pulled  up,  and  the 
baby-chair  with  Heidi  in  it  was  turned  to  face 
Lucinda,  and  the  story  began. 

‘‘  Once  upon  a time,”  began  Lucinda, 
Tobias  and  I were  walking  in  the  New  Forest. 
We  walked  through  miles  of  upland  purple 
heather  and  down  into  deep  hollows  of  trees, 
and  up  again  through  stretches  of  sweet- 
smelling pines  and  cool  green  glades  of 
beeches,  till  we  came  at  last  to  Stoney  Cross.” 
“ I know  Stoney  Cross  ! ” exclaimed  Ophelia, 
with  a new  interest  in  the  story.  ‘‘  It  is  where 
William  Eufus  got  shot.  We  read  it  at 
lessons.  Walter  Tyrrell  shot  him.” 

“ That  is  not  proved,  Ophelia,”  said  Thomas. 
“ It  only  says  they  thought  he  shot  him,  even 
in  Little  Arthur,  and  I have  read  in  other 
histories  that  nobody  knows.  That  is  the 
tiresome  part  of  histories — they  will  contradict. 
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and  I like  to  be  sure.  Did  you  see  the  exact 
spot  where  he  was  found,  Lucinda  ? ’’ 

‘‘  I saw  the  place  where  an  old  stone  in- 
scription says  he  was  found,  and  I hoped  it 
was  exact.  But  it  was  up  on  the  heather 
above  the  hollow  where  the  stone  stands  that 
my  adventure  happened.” 

“Go  on  then,”  said  Ophelia,  “ and  never 
mind  old  Eufus.” 

“ Well,  when  we  got  to  Stoney  Cross  it  was 
lunch-time,  and  we  sat  down  by  a great  gorse 
bush  to  eat  our  lunch.  I remember  now  how  the 
gorse  pods  were  cracking  and  the  black  seeds 
scattering  around  in  the  sunshine.  We  had  a 
saucepan  and  lamp  with  us,  and  a bottle  of 
spirit  to  fill  the  lamp  with,  and  coffee  to  put  in 
our  saucepan.  A brisk  wind  blew  fresh  from 
the  sea  beyond  the  heather,  and  great  soft 
clouds  blew  now  and  again  across  the  summer 
sky.  I put  the  lamp  near  the  shelter  of  the 
gorse  bush,  and  then  I opened  my  umbrella 
and  set  it  on  the  ground  over  the  lamp,  and 
then  I spread  a little  shawl  over  the  umbrella, 
and  there  was  the  neatest  little  tent  to  keep  off 
the  breezes.  While  the  sun  was  behind  a 
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cloud  I could  see  the  flame  of  the  lamp  burn- 
ing with  a pale  blue  light,  but  the  cloud 
drifted,  and  out  shone  the  sun  with  August 
brightness. 

^ Oh  ! ’ thought  I,  ‘ the  spirit  has  all  burnt 
out.’  So  I seized  the  bottle,  and  very  calmly, 
for  I was  ‘ young  and  had  no  sense,’  I poured 
more  spirit  into  the  lamp.  Heigh  presto ! 
What  a catastrophe ! For  the  lamp  wasn’t 
out ; it  was  only  that  I could  not  see  the 
flame  in  the  sunshine.  The  bottle  blew  out 
of  my  hand,  a great  flash  of  flame  shot  across 
my  face,  too  fast  to  hurt  me,  and  in  a moment 
it  had  caught  the  umbrella,  and  then  the  shawl, 
and  then  the  gorse  bush.  Tobias  tore  up  hazel 
twigs  and  I seized  the  umbrella  to  beat  out  the 
fire.  Did  you  ever  see  an  umbrella  without 
a shred  to  cover  its  bones.  We  had  to  laugh 
at  mine,  though  we  beat  and  beat  at  the  fire 
as  it  tried  to  spread  from  the  flaring  gorse 
to  the  low  heather.  The  gorse  bush  we  had 
to  leave  alone  to  burn  itself  out,  and  how  it 
blazed  and  crackled ! till  at  last  the  fire  died 
down  for  want  of  fuel,  and  only  a little  faint 
smoke  was  left  to  show  what  had  been.  Then 
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we  looked  round,  and  a very  woeful  sight  it 
was ; for  the  coffee  was  gone,  and  the  shawl 
was  gone,  and  the  gorse  bush  gone,  and  the 
umbrella  would  have  looked  less  ridiculous 
if  something  more  than  its  cover  had  gone 
too ; and  Tobias,  when  he  had  time  to  look  at 
me,  gently  observed  that  my  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  and  some  of  my  hair  had  gone  too. 
Naturally,  when  the  fright  was  over  and  all 
my  misfortune  came  upon  me,  I wanted  to  cry, 
so  Tobias,  to  divert  my  thoughts,  gave  me  a 
good  scolding  for  refilling  a lamp  in  that  silly 
way  without  first  making  quite  sure  that  it 
was  really  out.” 

But,  if  you  couldn’t  see  the  flame,  it  wasn’t 
fair  to  scold,”  said  Ophelia  indignantly. 

“ I might  have  found  out  without  seeing, 
Ophelia.” 

“ Might  you  ? How  ? ” 

“ Ever  after  that  adventure,  if  I am  using 
the  lamp  out  of  doors  and  I fancy  it  has  gone 
out,  I hold  a twig  or  a grass  over  it.  One  can 
easily  tell  if  a grass  or  a twig  is  alight,  because 
it  smokes  and  crackles ; and  if  they  will  not 
catch,  then  I know  that  there  is  no  flame. 
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But  much  the  safest  way,  really,  is  to  put  the 
cap  on  the  lamp  before  you  think  of  refilling 
it.  And  it  is  best,  too,  not  to  refill  a lamp 
that  is  hot,  because  the  moment  the  spirit 
heats  it  flies  off  in  a vapour  which  is  very 
inflammable.  Indeed,  I have  known  vapour 
like  that  drift  till  it  reached  a candle  and 
then  go  off  with  a little  flash  of  flame,  which 
is  certainly  startling,  though  I think  it  goes 
out  too  quickly  to  burn  or  set  anything  alight. 
But  come,  jump  up ! Here  comes  Kezia 
with  tea.  Bustle  up  and  put  the  room  tidy, 
and  by  the  time  everything  is  straight  the 
puddings  will  be  done.” 

And  so  they  were,  beautifully  done.  The 
roly-poly  was  unwrapped  out  of  its  cloth,  and 
the  apple  pudding  turned  out  of  its  basin. 
The  butter  and  sugar  which  Thomas  had 
sprinkled  in  the  basin  gave  it  a most  lovely 
goldeny  syrupy  look,  which  was  much  admired. 
Ophelia  spread  the  jam  over  her  tart,  and  then 
the  four  dishes  were  set  out  for  tea,  and  of 
course  Lucinda  and  Kezia  were  invited  to 
share. 

When  we  give  our  dinner-party  you  two 
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will  know  how  to  make  the  puddings,  won’t 
you  ? ” said  Lucinda. 

And  right  down  good  ones,  too,”  said 
Kezia.  Ophely,  my  darling,  I could  relish 
another  slice  of  tart,  that  I could,  before  I go 
down  to  my  tea.” 

When  is  our  party  ? ” asked  Ophelia,  as  she 
cut  Kezia  a generous  slice  at  least  an  inch 
wide. 

It’s  a seven-course  dinner,  remember,”  said 
Thomas.  “ What  do  you  have  at  seven-course 
dinners  ? Is  it  meat  first  and  then  lots  of 
puddings  ? ” 

‘‘  No ; grown-up  people  are  not  so  fond  of 
puddings  as  all  that.  Holidays  begin  next 
week,  so  after  tea  you  can  sit  down  and  write 
to  Phillida,  and  Topsy,  and  Tony,  and  little 
Betty,  and  invite  them  all  to  come  the  second 
day  of  the  holidays.  And  by  the  time  the 
day  comes  I’ll  have  invented  a beautiful  bill 
of  fare. 


CHAPTER  V 


A LITTLE  COOKING  AND  SOME  TIFFS 

SEVEN-course  dinners  do  want  a dreadful  lot 
of  things,”  said  Ophelia. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  cooking  party, 
and  she  was  standing  in  the  hall,  hat  and  coat 
on,  looking  at  a list  Lucinda  had  written  out. 

“We  haven’t  got  half  the  things  in  the 
house,  and  Lucinda  says  I must  go  and  buy 
them.  Thomas,  you’d  better  come  too.” 

Thomas’  mind  was  full  of  a crane  he  had 
planned  to  construct  with  the  aid  of  a ball  of 
twine  and  some  empty  cotton  reels  for  pulleys. 
When  finished  it  was  designed  to  raise  any  desir- 
able trifle  from  the  hall  to  the  playroom  floor. 

“ Shopping  is  girl’s  business,”  said  he. 

“ But  I can’t  read  all  Lucinda’s  letters,  they 
do  twirl  so,  and  I know  I can’t  add  up  the 
change.” 
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‘‘Then  make  the  shopman  do  it  for  you.” 
Thomas  was  not  in  a compliant  mood.  How 
could  he  be  when  he  had  to  master  all  the 
intricacies  of  his  reels  and  string.  Besides,  he 
had  not  decided  whether  he  were  making  a 
Scotch  derrick  or  a coal  mine  cage. 

“ But,  Thomas,  s’pose  I met  a mad  horse  or 
— or — a spider,”  pleaded  Ophelia. 

“ Oh,  you  silly,  Ophelia ! ” cried  Thomas. 
“ Look  here,  if  I come  will  you  say,  ‘ all  girls 
are  sillies  ’ ? ” 

“No,  I won’t,”  said  Ophelia  stoutly,  “’cos 
they  aren’t.  Only  horses  do  go  mad  some- 
times. Kezia  said  she  saw  one  dancing  the 
cake  walk  on  the  pavement  the  last  time  she 
was  out,  and  you  know  that  must  have  meant 
it  was  mad.  Do  come,  Thomas.” 

“ Very  well,  only  I shall  tear  all  the  way 
there  and  all  the  way  back,  and  you’ll  have  to 
keep  up  as  best  you  can.” 

Ophelia  sighed,  and  yet  she  knew  this  was  a 
good  deal  to  get  out  of  Thomas  when  he  was 
in  one  of  his  inventing  moods. 

Eap  tap  tap  ! went  the  door  knocker. 

“ It’s  Phillida  ! ” cried  Ophelia.  “ I know  it’s 


“Will  you  say,  ‘All  girls  are  sillies’?” 
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Phillida.  She’ll  go  with  us,  and  then  it  will 
be  fun.” 

And  so  it  was  Phillida.  Phillida  was  a 
cousin,  and  a very  nice  cousin.  She  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  Lucinda  had  asked  her 
to  come  early  and  help  with  the  cooking  party. 
The  other  children,  Tony  and  Topsy  and 
little  Betty,  were  only  to  arrive  at  four  o’clock, 
but  Phillida  was  needed  to  help  in  certain 
previous  preparations.  Of  course  she  was 
ready  to  go  a-marketing,  and  with  Phillida  to 
explain  all  his  plans  to  Thomas  was  eager  to 
go  as  well,  and  that  without  any  tearing  all 
the  way  there  and  all  the  way  back. 

First  they  went  to  the  butcher’s  and  bought 
one  mutton  cutlet ; and  thence  to  the  fish- 
monger’s, where  they  got  a tiny  fish  steak 
about  as  big  round  as  the  palm  of  Ophelia’s 
hand ; and  thence  to  the  baker’s,  where  they 
got  a halfpenny  milk  loaf,  and  six  ratafia 
biscuits ; and  thence  to  the  greengrocer’s,  who 
allowed  them  to  have  one  fine  Brussels-sprout, 
two  small  tomatoes,  one  apple,  a stick  of 
celery,  a large  potato,  and  a lemon ; and 
thence  to  the  grocer’s,  where  they  got  some 
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candied  cherries,  almonds,  and  angelica. 
Lucinda  had  all  the  other  things  needed 
in  the  house. 

“ Now,  Phillida,  you  must  be  head  cook  to- 
day,” said  Lucinda,  as  the  children  unpacked 
their  market-basket.  “ I will  give  you  the 
recipes,  but  I am  too  busy  to  help  this 
morning.” 

“What  are  we  going  to  have  for  dinner?” 
asked  Phillida. 

“Mind  it's  proper  anyway,”  said  Thomas. 
“ There  are  things  called  hors  d'oeuvres,  I know, 
because  I have  heard  Tobias  talking  about 
them,  and  we’ve  got  to  have  some.” 

“They  are  not  very  nice,”  said  Lucinda. 
“ At  least  you  children  would  not  care  about 
them.” 

“That  doesn’t  matter  a bit,”  said  Ophelia. 
“We  don’t  mind  about  the  nice,  we  want  to 
be  proper,  don’t  you  see.  What  do  hors 
d’oeuvres  mean  ? ” 

“Oh,  little  odds  and  ends  of  things  you  eat 
while  the  soup  is  being  served ; generally 
vinegary  or  salted  or  dried  things ; but 
sometimes  you  might  have  salad  or  fruit 
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like  melon.  We  might  have  an  apple  and 
celery  salad,  which  is  much  nicer  than  what 
you  generally  get  for  hors  d’oeuvres.’^ 

‘‘  And  proper  ? ’’  persisted  Thomas. 

Yes,  I think  quite  proper,  only  not  very 
usual,  because  English  people  don’t  know  how 
nice  it  is.  Here  is  a bill  of  fare  or  menu  I 
have  made  for  you.  I will  read  it  out,  and 
you  must  tell  me  if  you  like  it : — 

Hors  d’ oeuvres. 

Apple  and  Celery  Salad. 

Soup. 

Tomato  Pur^e. 

Fish. 

Boiled  Hake.  French  Melted  Butter. 

Entree. 

Eggs  in  Aspic  Jelly. 

Roast. 

Boast  Mutton.  Sprout.  Potatoes. 

Sweets. 

Apple  Jelly.  Jam  Tart. 

Savoury. 

Cheese  Custard. 

Dessert.  Coffee.  Lemonade. 


What  do  you  say  to  that  for  a dinner  ? ” 
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Gracious  ! ” murmured  Ophelia,  ‘‘  it  sounds 
dreadfully  greedy/’ 

‘‘  But  it  will  be  lovely  to  cook,”  said 
Phillida. 

“ I have  arranged  for  three  cold  dishes,  so 
that  you  need  not  be  flurried  this  afternoon, 
for  I am  sure  you  could  never  get  everything 
ready  if  you  had  all  the  courses  to  cook  and 
keep  hot  at  once.  So  that  the  hors  d’oeuvres, 
the  entree,  and  the  apple  jelly  must  be  got 
ready  this  morning,  and  so  must  the  stock  for 
your  soup.  Phillida,  take  the  mutton  cutlet 
and  cut  the  meat  very  carefully  off*  the  bone. 
Wrap  the  fat  strip  round  the  solid  little  piece 
of  lean  and  tie  it  round  so  that  it  will  keep  in 
shape.  It  will  look  like  a little  rolled  rib  of 
beef.  We  shall  have  to  call  it  a flllet  of 
mutton.  Take  the  bone,  and  break  it  in  half.” 

«^Why  do  you  break  it,  Lucinda?”  asked 
Phillida. 

“We  are  going  to  boil  the  marrow  of  that 
bone  out  of  it,  and  how  is  the  marrow  to  get 
out  if  the  bone  is  left  whole.  Always  break 
bones  for  stock,  chop  or  saw  them  as  you  will, 
but  get  at  the  marrow  somehow.  Put  with  it 
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about  an  inch  of  celery — the  outside  stick, 
for  the  white  inside  heart  is  for  our  salad — a 
slice  of  onion,  a wee,  wee  sprig  of  parsley,  a 
scrap  of  lemon  rind,  and  half  a clove.  Fill 
the  deep  saucepan  up — it  holds  nearly  half  a 
pint — put  in  everything  and  let  them  boil  at 
least  half  an  hour,  or  as  long  as  the  lamp  will 
burn  if  it  will  go  on  longer.  If  any  scum 
rises  while  it  is  boiling,  be  careful  to  lift  it  off 
with  a spoon.  See,  I have  written  it  down,  so 
that  I need  not  wait  to  watch  you  do  it. 
And  you  need  not  wait  to  think  it  over  now, 
because  I want  to  give  you  the  recipes  for  the 
salad  and  the  jelly  before  I go  off  to  my  work. 
The  eggs  I will  see  about  afterwards.  For 
the  salad — chop  up  quite  fine  the  third  of  an 
apple,  peeling  and  coring  it  first,  and  add  to 
it  the  same  quantity  of  celery  also  chopped 
small.  Put  half  a teaspoonful  of  salad  oil 
into  a little  bowl — Ophelia  has  several  in  her 
dinner  service — add  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful 
of  vinegar  and  a wee  pinch  of  mustard  and 
salt.  Stir  them  up  as  if  you  were  really  going 
mad,  and  go  on  stirring  for  at  least  a minute. 
Then  put  in  your  apple  and  celery,  and  the 
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salad  is  done.  For  apple  jelly,  wash  the  peel 
you  have  taken  off  the  apple  for  your  salad, 
and  put  the  peel,  the  core,  and  all  the  apple 
you  did  not  use  into  the  deep  saucepan  with 
eight  dessert-spoonfuls  of  water,  one  of  sugar, 
and  a squeeze  of  lemon.  Let  it  boil  till  the 
apple  is  quite  soft ; that  will  be  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  it  is  soft  hold  the 
sieve  over  a bowl  and  pour  in  the  apple  and 
rub  all  the  pulp  through  the  sieve.  You  will 
find  that  after  boiling,  the  eight  spoonfuls  of 
water  and  the  apple  will  have  shrunk  to  not 
more  than  four,  so  you  must  add  four  more 
spoonfuls  of  water  and  one  leaf  of  gelatine. 
Put  it  all  back  into  the  saucepan  and  let  it 
heat  until  the  gelatine  has  completely  melted. 
Then  take  your  jelly  mould — the  little  round 
fluted  mould  is  the  right  one — and  fill  it  with 
cold  water.  When  the  gelatine  is  quite  melted, 
pour  the  water  out  of  the  mould,  and  pour  the 
jelly  in,  and  then  set  it  carefully  aside  in  a 
cool  place  to  set.  If  you  forget  any  of  my 
directions  look  in  this  little  book,  Phillida, 
and  you  will  find  everything  written  down. 
And  now  good-bye  for  the  present.  When 
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everything  is  finished  you  can  call  me,  and 
ril  show  you  how  to  do  the  egg  entrde/’ 

The  children  bustled  about,  got  the  stove 
ready,  and  all  the  materials  they  happened  to 
remember  collected  together,  and  started  work 
very  happily.  Thomas  undertook  the  filling 
and  lighting  of  the  lamps  ; Phillida  did  all  the 
real  cooking ; and  Ophelia  trotted  backwards 
and  forwards  fetching  the  many  things  they 
had  forgotten.  Thomas  enjoyed  lighting  the 
lamps,  but  when  that  was  done  he  voted  stock 
and  jelly  slow,  and  went  off  to  his  cranes  and 
pulleys  again.  Phillida  got  rather  hot  and 
very  anxious,  but  still  she  made  fair  progress 
and  enjoyed  herself  immensely.  Ophelia  was 
the  least  happy.  Indeed,  when  the  stock  was 
simmering,  the  salad  made,  and  the  jelly  well 
advanced,  she  struck. 

‘‘No,  Phillida,  I ivovUt  fetch  the  gelatine. 
Pve  fetched  the  carrot  and  the  salt  and  the 
vinegar  and  the  jelly  mould  and  the  matches 
and  the  brown  sugar,  and  my  legs  are  all  over 
aches  and  I haven’t  a breath  in  my  body,  and 
Kezia  is  nothing  but  temper.  No,  I’m  not  a 
cross  thing.  It  is  you  who  are  cross,  and  you 
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don’t  play  fair  or  let  me  do  a thing,  and  you 
can  go  and  get  your  old  gelatine  yourself.” 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Lucinda 
looked  in. 

How  are  you  getting  on  ? ” she  said,  though 
she  looked  as  if  she  knew.  Look,  Phillida, 
Tve  brought  the  gelatine,  which  I rather 
believe  you  forgot.  Next  time  you  two  cook 
you  must  look  over  your  lists  before  you 
begin.  Now  then,  Ophelia,  did  you  ever  blanch 
almonds  ? It  is  great  fun,  much  more  fun 
than  telling  me  what  Phillida  didn’t  do,  I can 
tell  you.  The  jelly,  you  know,  has  got  to 
be  stuck  all  over  with  almonds  till  it  looks 
like  a hedgehog.  Shall  I show  you  how  to 
make  the  little  white  almonds  jump  out  of 
their  little  brown  skins  ? ” 

Ophelia’s  frowns  vanished. 

“ Oh,  Lucinda,  how  do  you  do  it  ? ” she 
asked. 

“It  is  quite  easy.  Does  the  kettle  boil  ? 
Why  yes,  there’s  its  lid  dancing  up  and  down, 
so  put  your  almonds  into  that  little  bowl  and 
pour  some'  boiling  water  over  them,  oh  so 
carefully,  or  you  will  scald  yourself.  We 
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must  leave  them  to  soak  for  a little  while, 
and  then,  if  you  give  them  a pinch,  out  they 
will  jump  and  leave  their  skins  behind  them. 
I know  you’ll  like  doing  that,  won’t  you  ? ” 

‘‘  But  I can’t  wait.  I want  to  pinch  them 
now,  this  directly  minute.” 

They  won’t  jump  out  till  they  have 
soaked,  little  Impatience.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
what.  While  you  wait,  you  can  cut  your 
crystallised  cherries  in  quarters  and  some 
nice  little  rings  off  the  angelica.  We  shall 
want  them  to  trim  the  dish  round  the  jelly. 
And  by  the  time  you  have  done  all  that  and 
the  almonds,  I think  Phillida  will  be  ready.” 

‘‘  Shall  we  do  the  eggs,  then  ? ” asked 
Phillida. 

“No;  the  stock  is  ^ not  cold  yet,  and  until 
it  is  cold  I cannot  get  the  fat  off,  and  we 
must  have  a little  stock  for  our  aspic  jelly. 
So  you  and  Ophelia  had  better  run  off  and 
play  with  Thomas  so  soon  as  you  have 
finished,  and  I will  call  you  when  the  stock 
is  ready.” 

Thomas,  who  had  by  now  decided  that  his 
pulleys  belonged  to  a Scotch  derrick,  greeted 
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them  with  joy,  and  an  hour  passed  in  hauling 
a vast  quantity  of  building  materials  from 
the  hall  to  the  playroom. 

Presently  Lucinda  called  the  girls  down, 
and  told  them  to  refill  one  of  the  lamps  and 
set  the  long  saucepan  on  to  boil. 

‘‘We  are  going  to  boil  this  egg  hard,’^  she 
said,  “and  you  must  be  very  careful  to  put 
it  into  quite  boiling  water  and  to  keep  the 
water  boiling  all  the  time.  If  you  do  not, 
the  egg  will  be  tough.  It  will  take  ten 
minutes  to  cook.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
you  must  fish  it  out  with  a spoon  and  put 
it  into  a cup  of  cold  water.  The  shell  and 
skin  will  then  come  ofi*  quite  easily,  the  white 
will  be  firm  and  the  yolk  quite  dry  and 
crumbly.  Ophelia,  the  stock  is  cold,  and  the 
fat,  you  see,  has  come  to  the  top  and  got 
white  and  hard,  so  that  you  can  easily  lift 
it  off.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  stock  into 
the  deep  saucepan — I cleaned  it  for  you  while 
you  were  away,  but  next  time  you  are  going 
to  do  the  cleaning  for  yourself — and  pop  into 
it  half  the  shell  Phillida  has  just  taken  off 
her  egg.” 
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‘‘  What  a funny  thing  to  do,”  said  Phillida. 
‘‘  Shells  aren’t  good  to  eat,  are  they  ? ” 

‘‘No,  but  they  help  to  make  the  stock 
clear  and  fit  for  turning  into  jelly.  Now  you 
can  put  in  half  an  eggspoonful  of  vinegar  and 
a leaf  of  gelatine ; see  that  it  melts  over  the 
lamp ; and  when  the  stock  has  just  boiled  up 
we  will  pour  it  carefully  all  round  our  eggs. 
While  it  is  heating  we  will  get  the  egg  ready. 
Phillida,  chop  the  egg  into  halves,  and  then 
each  half  into  four,  and  be  careful  not  to 
crumble  the  yolk.  Ophelia,  you  must  cut 
that  tomato  into  four  thin  slices,  and  then 
each  slice  into  two,  and  lay  them  neatly  in 
a dish  in  a circle.  Now,  Phillida,  place  a 
piece  of  egg  on  the  top  of  each  piece  of 
tomato.  That’s  the  way ! And  the  jelly  is 
ready  too.  Pour  it  through  the  sieve  first 
into  a bowl,  and  then  ladle  it  round  your 
eggs  with  a spoon.  You  can  leave  a little 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  to  set  firm,  and 
when  it  is  set  you  can  cut  it  into  thin  strips 
and  lay  them  in  pretty  little  crinkles  round 
your  eggs.  Don’t  you  think  the  red  and 
yellow  make  a very  gay  dish  ? It  is  perhaps 
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rather  a supper  or  luncheon  dish  than  an 
entree  proper,  but  I don’t  see  why  it  should 
not  do  very  well,  and  it  is  a great  thing 
not  to  have  your  entree  on  your  mind  this 
afternoon.  There,  it  is  all  done  now,  so 
tidy  up  and  be  off  to  the  playroom  till 
dinner-time. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SEVEN-COURSE  DINNER 

Lucinda  stood  in  the  dining-room.  She  wore 
a clean  apron  and  clean  linen  sleeves ; also 
the  expression  she  always  put  on  when  some- 
thing difficult  and  energetic  was  required  of 
her.  The  floor  was  spread  with  dust-sheets ; 
the  dinner-table  was  cleared  and  covered  with 
newspapers  and  trays.  The  stove  stood  apart 
on  the  small  deal  table. 

Six  at  once  ! shall  I survive  ? ’’  murmured 
Lucinda.  ‘‘  Luckily  that  blessed  child  Heidi 
can  be  depended  upon  not  to  interrupt,  at 
any  rate.’’ 

Heidi,  lying  asleep  on  the  sofa,  was  the  only 
child  so  far  in  sight.  But  the  clock  struck, 
four.  A great  thumping  on  the  door  knocker 

resounded  through  the  house,  and  a sudden 
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rush  of  feet  burst  headlong  from  the  play- 
room. 

“ Here  they  are  1 here  they  are  1 ” shouted 
Thomas,  as  he  flung  open  the  hall  door.  For 
the  next  five  minutes  Lucinda  marvelled,  as 
she  had  often  done  before,  at  the  noise  and 
confusion  which  six  children  could  produce, 
and  at  the  quantity  of  clothing  which  three 
children  could  wear ; but  the  coats  and  caps, 
gaiters  and  kerchiefs,  gloves  and  shoebags,  and 
children,  all  got  sorted  into  their  right  places 
at  last,  and  in  they  marched,  all  in  pinafores, 
and  all  with  clean  hands  and  expectant  faces. 
There  they  stood,  Tony  and  Topsy  and 
golden-haired  Betty,  and  Phillida  and  Ophelia 
and  Thomas. 

Lucinda,  now  that  action  had  begun,  was 
quite  brisk  and  cheerful.  She  set  each  child 
opposite  a tray,  whereon  were  arranged  all 
the  materials  he  or  she  would  need  for  the 
construction  of  each  dish,  and  then  she  read 
out  her  orders. 

“ This,  children,  is  a dinner-party  which 
we  are  going  to  cook.” 

“ The  party,  please,  or  the  dinner  ? ” asked 
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Tony.  Tony’s  eyes  were  brown  and  dreamy, 
and  bis  face  expressed  nothing  but  politeness 
and  vague  interest. 

“ Don’t  interrupt,”  said  Ophelia  severely. 

Lucinda  went  on. 

“ A dinner  for  a party ; a seven-course 
dinner,  and  each  of  you  has  to  prepare  a dish, 
so  now  listen  carefully.  Heidi  does  the  hors 
d’oeuvres.” 

‘‘  ’Cos  it  is  done  already,”  murmured 
Thomas. 

Ophelia  glared  at  him,  while  she  snatched 
the  sleeping  Heidi  up’  and  settled  her  in 
the  baby-chair  between  Tony  and  herself. 

“ Tony,”  continued  Lucinda,  “ makes  the 
soup — tomato  soup ; Phillida  boils  the  fish 
and  makes  the  sauce.  The  entree  is  done  and 
so  is  the  jelly.  Topsy  and  Thomas  do  the 
roast  and  vegetables  and  gravy  between  them. 
Ophelia  makes  the  jam  tart ; and,  Betty,  you 
shall  do  the  cheese  custard ; and  whoever  is 
done  first  can  make  the  lemonade.  I am 
going  to  give  each  of  you  something  to  do  to 
start  with,  and  if  you  have  finished  before  I 
am  ready  to  teach  you  the  next  step,  you 
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must  have  patience.  Why,  Betty,  what  is 
the  matter  ? ” 

Betty  gave  an  unmistakable  sob  and  a tear 
stood  in  each  blue  eye. 

I mayn’t  eat  cheese,”  she  said. 

‘‘  But  you  won’t  only  eat  what  you  cooh^ 
Betty.  You  will  have  some  of  Ophelia’s  tart 
and  all  the  other  things.  Besides,  it  is  the 
making  the  things  which  is  the  game,  the 
eating  only  just  happens  to  end  up  with. 
Grating  cheese  and  whipping  eggs  is  great 
fun,  you’ll  see,”  said  Lucinda,  as  she  wiped 
Betty’s  eyes.  Then  she  hurried  on  with  her 
directions  in  fear  of  further  troubles.  Tony, 
take  that  little  onion  and  the  tomato  and  cut 
them  into  slices.  But  before  you  cut  the 
onion  pour  some  boiling  water  out  of  the 
kettle  over  it,  for  that  will  prevent  the  juice 
getting  into  your  eyes.  I expect  you  know 
how  onion  juice  can  make  you  cry,  don’t  you  ? 
Thomas,  peel  the  potato ; and,  Topsy,  wash 
the  sprout  and  cut  off  the  outside  leaves  and 
the  hard  part  of  the  stalk.  Phillida,  set  the 
fish-kettle  on  to  boil.  Ophelia,  there  are  your 
materials  and  recipe,  and  you  know  what  to  do. 
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And  now,  Betty,  take  that  bit  of  cheese,  hold 
it  by  the  hard  rind  and  rub  it  up  and  down 
on  the  grater.  Now,  don’t  you  like  watching 
it  come  tumbling  through  the  grater  ? ” 

Lucinda  saw  all  the  children  started,  and 
then  she  came  back  to  Tony. 

I am  going  to  begin  with  Tony  and  his 
soup,”  she  said,  “and  then  I shall  come  to 
each  of  you  in  turn,  and  give  you  a lesson. 
Tony,  you  are  going  to  make  potato  and 
tomato  soup,  puree  it  is  called,  which  means  a 
thick  vegetable  soup.  Vegetable  soups  are 
very  nice,  and  if  you  learn  to  do  this  one  you 
can  do  others  in  much  the  same  way  with 
different  sorts  of  vegetables.  To  make  this 
pur4e  you  will  want  all  these  things — potato, 
tomato,  onion,  pepper,  salt,  dripping,  and  stock, 
though  water  would  have  done.  The  potato 
is  already  boiled  to  save  time.  I see  you  have 
chopped  the  tomato  and  begun  to  chop  the 
onion,  but  you  must  cut  it  much  smaller.  We 
want  things  to  cook  quickly  on  our  stove. 
Why  ? Well,  partly  because  my  cooks  are 
always  impatient,  and  partly  because  the 
lamps  will  not  burn  for  more  than  half  an 
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hour  without  refilling.  That  will  do.  Now, 
put  a teaspoonful  of  dripping  into  the  deep 
saucepan.  See,  doesn’t  it  get  hot  soon  ? Now, 
pop  in  the  tomato  and  onion  and  let  them 
cook  about  five  minutes  until  they  are  soft, 
giving  them  a stir  now  and  then.” 

While  Tony  was  engaged  in  frying  his 
vegetables,  Lucinda  looked  on  at  Ophelia  a 
minute,  but,  as  she  knew  what  she  had  to  do 
and  was  getting  on  nicely,  Lucinda  soon  passed 
on  to  Phillida.  The  water  in  the  fish-kettle 
was  just  beginning  to  boil,  so  she  told  Phillida 
to  put  in  her  fish,  let  it  boil  fast  for  two 
minutes,  and  then  draw  the  lamp  a little  to 
one  side,  so  that  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
the  fish  might  cook  very  gently.  Then  she 
turned  back  to  Tony. 

‘‘  They’ve  squashed  up  beautifully,”  said  he. 
“ What  do  I do  next  ? ” 

“Now,  you  must  pour  in  about  half  a 
teacupful  of  stock,  or  a little  less,  and  put  in 
the  potato,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a wee,  wee 
shake  of  pepper.  Let  it  boil  up,  and  then  go 
on  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  vegetables  ought  to  be  soft.  Look, 
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here  is  a bowl  with  a little  sieve  standing  in 
it.  When  the  soup  has  boiled  you  must  pour 
it  through  this  sieve  into  the  bowl  and  rub 
all  the  vegetables  with  a wooden  spoon,  till 
they  all  go  through  too,  except  the  tomato 
skin  and  seeds,  which  will  stay  behind  on  the 
top  of  the  sieve,  and  which  we  will  throw 
away.  You  can  stir  it  a little  while  it  boils, 
to  stop  anything  from  sticking  to  the  bottom 
of  the  saucepan,  and  so  burning.  And  now  I 
think  you  know  just  what  to  do,  and  I shall 
go  and  look  after  Topsy  and  Thomas.’^ 

Lucinda  found  the  potato  peeled,  and  the 
sprout  washed  beyond  reproach. 

The  potato  is  to  be  fried,  Topsy, said 
Lucinda,  “ and  the  sprout  boiled.  Set  on  this 
small  saucepan  to  boil,  with  a pinch  of  salt 
in  it.  Green  vegetables  are  generally  put 
into  boiling  water,  and  root  vegetables  into 
cold  water — that  is  a useful  little  rule  to 
remember.  You  can  lift  the  kettle  off,  and 
set  your  saucepan  in  its  place,  and  then  one 
lamp  should  be  enough  to  boil  your  water 
and  Tony’s  soup.  Now,  take  your  potato 
and  slice  it  slantwise,  very  thin,  for  we  are 
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going  to  have  potato  chips.  That’s  the  way. 
Now,  Thomas,  take  the  piece  of  mutton.  . . .” 
‘‘  Heidi,  don’t  tickle  so ! ” suddenly  said 
Ophelia.  Lucinda,  Heidi  will  jog  her  hair 
into  my  face  so  I can’t  see.” 

Push  her  a little  farther  off,”  said  Lucinda. 
Ophelia  moved  Heidi’s  chair  a few  inches 
away,  and  set  her  up  straight  again.  Then 
she  leant  over  her  paste-board,  where  the 
paste  lay  sprinkled  over  with  tiny  dabs  of 
butter  most  interestingly. 

‘‘  Get  the  baking  tin,  Thomas,”  went  on 
Lucinda,  and  put  a teaspoonful  of  water  into 
it.  Generally  we  roast  in  a double  tin,  and 
keep  a little  water  in  the  lower  one.  Why  ? — 
Dear  me,  Ophelia,  what  is  the  matter  ? ” 

Heidi  has  jogged  over  again.  Naughty 
Heidi,  you’ve  made  me  cut  my  tart  crooked,” 
cried  Ophelia,  as  she  set  Heidi  upright  again 
with  a little  shake.  Lucinda  glanced  over  at 
Tony,  but  he  was  peering  into  his  soup  with 
his  vague  brown  eyes. 

Why  do  we  put  water  in  ? ” said  Lucinda, 
turning  back  to  Thomas.  “ Because  we  do 
not  want  the  meat  to  scorch,  or  the  dripping 
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which  runs  from  it  to  frizzle.  If  they  do,  the 
meat  is  neither  nourishing  nor  digestible,  and 
the  dripping  is  burnt  and  worthless ; while  if 
there  is  water  in  the  oven  it  soon  turns  into 
steam,  and  then  the  air  in  the  oven  is  soft 
and  moist  and  the  meat  cooks  gently.  Our 
oven  is  too  small  for  a double  tin,  but  we  can 
put  a little  water  into  the  pan  and  set  a dolbs 
teacup  of  water  into  the  oven  as  well  to  make 
steam.  Ophelia’s  tart,  on  the  other  hand, 
needs  a dry  oven,  so  her  tart  shall  cook  first, 
and  then  we  will  put  in  your  mutton.  ^ — Good 
gracious  ! Ophelia,  what  is  the  matter  ? ” 

Ophelia  stood  speechless,  but  not  inexpres- 
sive, with  wrathful  eyes  turned  on  to  Tony. 
Betty  dropped  her  grater,  and  Topsy  nearly 
cut  the  top  of  her  finger  off,  as  Heidi,  poor 
innocent  Heidi,  suddenly  toppled  over  with 
all  her  pretty  curls  straying  into  the  bowl  of 
raspberry  jam.  Tony  looked  at  Lucinda  with 
sweet  reproachful  glances.  How  should  he  be 
responsible  ? 

‘‘  I saw  you  push  her,  I did,”  said  Betty. 

And  so  did  I,”  cried  Phillida  and  Topsy 
in  a breath. 
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Tony,  Tony  ! ’’  said  Lucinda.  ‘‘  I hnew 
it  would  be  you.” 

“ I only  jogged  her  to  make  her  wink,” 
said  Tony  sweetly,  “ and  then  she  toppled. 
Ophelia  always  says  she  is  real,  and  real 
things  don^t  topple,  so  it  isn’t  my  fault.” 

‘‘She  is  real!”  cried  Ophelia,  firing  up. 
“ And  you’ve  done  nothing  but  push  her  all 
the  time  and  make  her  tickle  and  bother 
me,  and  call  her  naughty  when  she  wasn’t 
naughty  a bit.  It  is  you  who  are  naughty — 
you  had,  bad  boy  1 ” 

Betty  crept  consolingly  up  and  lifted  Heidi 
out  of  the  jampot.  She  certainly  looked 
curious  with  her  curls  trickling  raspberry 
jam  down  her  rosy  cheeks.  Topsy  giggled, 
Phillida  smiled,  Tony  and  Thomas  laughed 
outright.  Ophelia  looked  wildly  from  one  to 
the  other.  Lucinda  was  at  her  wits’  end  how 
to  pacify  the  storm  with  due  justice  to  all  and 
without  spoiling  the  fun  of  the  party,  when 
Betty  saved  the  situation. 

“ Poor  little  Heidi,”  she  said,  “but  after  all 
it  is  only  jam  she  has  tumbled  into,  and 
nobody  need  cry  at  tumbling  into  raspberry 
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jam.  Ophelia,  dear,  I believe  she  is  smacking 
her  lips.’^ 

Of  course  she  is,”  cried  Lucinda.  But 
oh  I Betty  and  Ophelia,  if  you  both  hug  her 
like  that  you’ll  be  all  over  jam  too.  Here, 
Ophelia,  pop  your  tart  into  the  oven,  and  then 
scamper  off  all  three  of  you  and  get  washed. 
And,  Ophelia,  tell  Heidi  next  time  to  take  a 
little  bread  with  her  jam.” 

“ That’s  a good  thing  over,”  said  Thomas, 
as  the  girls  ran  off  swinging  Heidi  along 
between  them.  ‘‘  I was  afraid  Ophelia  would 
make  a row,  and  Ophelia  in  a row  is  simply  a 
terror.” 

‘‘It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  like  that,  Thomas,” 
said  Lucinda  severely,  when  the  girls  were  out 
of  hearing,  “ but  the  next  time  you  laugh  at 
Heidi,  or  Tony  teases,  I shall  make  a row 
which  will  be  even  less  pleasant.  Tony,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  to  make  up  ? ” 

“ Chocolate  drop,”  answered  Tony  promptly, 
as  he  thrust  his  hand  first  into  one  knicker- 
bocker  pocket,  and  then  into  the  other,  and 
then  into  his  three  coat  pockets,  and  finally 
found  and  laid  on  Ophelia’s  paste  - board 
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two  small  chocolates  and  a tiny  ball  of 
tinfoil. 

Lucinda  took  up  the  thread  of  her  cookery 
lesson  while  she  refilled  the  lamps.  ‘‘  Boys,” 
she  said,  you  have  nothing  to  do  for  a few 
minutes  till  Ophelia’s  tart  is  done  and  Tony’s 
soup  ready  to  be  rubbed  through  the  sieve,  so 
you  can  begin  the  lemonade.  There  is  a 
lemon  and  six  lumps  of  sugar.  You  must 
each  take  three  and  rub  them  over  the  lemon 
in  turns.  What  for  ? Because  the  yellow 
juice  which  soaks  out  of  the  lemon  rind 
into  the  sugar  gives  a nice  flavour  to  the 
lemonade.  When  you  have  rubbed  it  well, 
put  the  lumps  into  that  bowl,  cut  the  lemon 
in  half  and  squeeze  out  the  juice.  Add  a 
teacup  of  hot  water  to  melt  the  sugar,  and 
presently  when  dinner  is  ready  we  will  pour 
it  all  through  the  sieve  into  a pint  of  cold 
water.  Now,  Topsy,  for  your  potato  chips, 
take  one  tablespoonful  of  dripping  and  put  it 
into  the  frying-pan.  It  must  get  very  hot, 
hotter  than  bubbling  hot,  it  must  get  quite 
still  hot  before  you  put  in  the  potato  chips. 
And  then,  when  you  do  drop  in  a little  bit. 
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you  will  find  the  fat  will  frizzle  ever  so  fast 
and  perhaps  splash  up  and  sting  your  hand, 
and  then  you  will  know  it  is  hot  enough  for 
the  rest  of  the  potato  to  be  put  in.  Three  or 
four  minutes  will  be  enough  to  turn  them 
brown  and  crisp,  and  when  they  look  like 
that  you  must  lift  them  out  with  the  slice, 
drain  them  a moment,  and  lay  them  on  a 
piece  of  paper  to  get  all  the  fat  away.  When 
they  are  perfectly  dry  we  will  put  them  in  a 
hot  vegetable  dish  and  stand  it  on  the  top  of 
the  stove,  but  you  must  not  cover  them  or 
they  will  get  soft  and  spoil.” 

Lucinda  watched  Topsy  for  a moment,  and 
then  she  turned  to  Phillida.  The  fish  was 
boiled.  Ten  minutes  had  been  enough  to  cook 
it,  and  Phillida  had  taken  it  out  and  set  it  to 
drain  on  a warm  plate.  It  was  easy  to  tell 
that  it  was  cooked  enough,  because  the  fish 
was  separating  from  the  bone  and  would  have 
broken  into  flakes  had  not  Phillida  handled 
it  carefully. 

‘‘We  must  make  our  sauce,  Phillida,  while 
the  water  the  fish  has  boiled  in  is  hot.  Our 
sauce  is  called  French  melted  butter,  and  is 
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much  nicer  than  the  white  sauce  which  is 
generally  served  in  England,  and  it  is  much 
more  digestible  too.  To  make  it  I must  teach 
you  what  the  French  call  a roux — we  have  no 
English  word.  A roux  is  flour  cooked  in 
butter,  a little  cooked  for  white  sauces  and 
more  cooked  for  brown  sauces,  and  it  is  the 
foundation  of  most  thick  sauces  and  gravies 
and  stews  and  minces  in  France.  Put  a 
teaspoonful  of  butter  into  the  little  enamelled 
saucepan  and  add  half  a teaspoonful  of  flour 
to  it.  Stir  them  together  over  the  Are  till 
they  are  quite  mixed  and  the  butter  is 
bubbling.  That  is  your  roux,  and  it  is  the 
only  way  to  thicken  with  flour,  so  that  the 
flour  is  properly  cooked  and  your  sauce  really 
smooth.  Now  for  fish  sauce.  Add  a pinch  of 
salt,  a wee  shake  of  pepper,  and  two  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  hot  water  in  which  the  fish  has 
been  boiled.  Stir  very  well  and  carefully 
while  you  are  adding  the  water,  and  let  the 
sauce  boil  up.  Then  it  is  done.  Perhaps  you 
may  want  a little  more  water.  Now,  pour  it 
over  your  fish  and  there  it  is.  And  here 
come  the  girls  back  just  in  time  to  take 
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out  Ophelia’s  tart.  Come  along,  Ophelia,  here 
is  Tony  ready  to  help  you  put  the  jam  in.” 

Ophelia  and  Tony  linked  fingers  as  they 
each  ate  a chocolate  in  sign  of  restored  friend- 
ship. Tony  helped  to  settle  Heidi  into  her 
chair,  and  Ophelia  offered  to  take  turns  at 
rubbing  the  jpuree  through  the  sieve.  In  the 
meantime  Thomas  had  got  his  joint  into  the 
oven,  and  Topsy  had  popped  the  Brussels- 
sprout  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
Only  Betty’s  custard  and  the  coffee  remained 
to  be  done. 

“Come  along,  Betty,  and  whip  this  egg,” 
said  Lucinda.  “ That’s  the  way,  whip,  whip, 
till  the  white  and  the  yolk  are  all  beaten 
together.  Now,  there  is  a little  china  pudding 
dish.  Put  a teaspoonful  of  your  grated  cheese, 
a pinch  of  salt,  a tiny  shake  of  pepper,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  milk,  and  a dessert-spoonful 
of  whipped  egg  into  it  and  stir  them  together. 
That  is  right ; and  so  soon  as  the  roast  is  out 
of  the  oven  we  will  put  your  pudding  in. 
Such  a little  pudding  won’t  take  long  to  cook. 
Thomas,  you  shall  help  me  make  the  coffee 
while  your  meat  is  finishing,  and  all  the  rest 
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of  you  can  begin  to  tidy  everything  up  and 
lay  the  table  for  dinner.  Gently  now,  gently, 
roll  up  the  dust -sheets  and  newspapers  so 
that  you  roll  up  the  crumbs  and  bits  inside 
and  not  out.  All  the  odds  and  ends  of 
peelings  and  parings  and  eggshell  can  be  put 
straight  into  the  fire.  Now,  Thomas,  fill  the 
chocolate  pot  with  hot  water,  three  parts  full, 
and  let  it  boil.  Then  put  in  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  coffee  and  let  it  boil  up,  and  take 
care  it  does  not  boil  over,  which  coffee  is  very 
fond  of  doing.  When  it  has  just  boiled,  lift 
the  pot  off  and  drop  in  a teaspoonful  of  cold 
water  to  make  the  coffee  grains  sink,  and  it 
will  be  done.  That  is  the  simplest  way  to 
make  coffee,  but  it  makes  the  best  coffee  too. 
Set  it  aside  on  the  hot  plate  to  keep  warm,  for 
it  is  to  drink  at  the  end  of  dinner.'’ 

The  roast  and  the  sprout  had  now  both 
cooked  ten  minutes,  and  both  were  ready. 
Topsy  lifted  her  sprout  out  and  set  it  in  the 
cullender  to  drain.  Thomas  set  his  joint  on 
to  a hot  dish,  and  then  made  the  gravy ; 
while  Betty  popped  her  custard  into  the 
oven. 
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Pour  all  the  dripping  out  first  into  a 
bowl,”  said  Lucinda  to  Thomas.  ‘‘Put  the 
baking-tin  on  the  hot  plate  and  shake  in  a 
little  flour  from  the  dredger  and  a pinch  of 
salt,  stir  it  up  and  add  two  dessert-spoonfuls 
of  hot  water.  I think  one  drop  of  gravy 
browning  would  improve  it.  Let  it  boil. 
That’s  right ; and  now  pour  it  over  the  joint. 
Oh,  children,  children,  the  dinner  is  cooked ! 
Hurrah ! and  I survive.” 

Phillida  and  Ophelia  and  Tony  had  got  a 
charming  dinner-table  ready.  Flowers  in  the 
middle,  the  halfpenny  milk  loaf  on  one  side, 
the  celery  salad,  or  hors  d’oeuvre  on  the  other, 
and  a dish  of  ratafia  biscuits  and  another  of 
crystallised  cherries  to  make  the  table  look 
festive.  Each  place  was  properly  set  with  a 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  tumbler,  and  plate,  except 
that  Heidi  had  her  own  nursery-mug  and 
doll’s-house  pewter-spoon,  for  Ophelia’s  dinner 
service  was  calculated  for  parties  of  six  only. 
Lucinda  waited  and  washed  up  the  plates 
between  courses,  and  a proud  woman  she  was 
when  everything  went  through  without  a 
hitch — hors  d’oeuvre,  puree,  fish,  entrde,  roast, 
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vegetables,  tart,  apple  jelly,  cheese  custard, 
lemonade,  dessert,  and  ending  up  with  black 
coffee  and  plenty  of  sugar  drunk  out  of 
Ophelia  s best  tea-set  — the  blue  one  with 
the  green  Japanese  fishes  swimming  round 
it. 


CHAPTER  VII 

AFTER  PLAY  COMES  WORK 

Kezia  and  Ophelia  stood  in  the  kitchen : 
Kezia  busy  and  cheerful,  with  bare  arms  and 
vast  enveloping  apron ; Ophelia  with  a 
puckered  face  and  one  foot  fidgeting  over 
the  other  as  she  leaned  against  the  dresser. 
On  the  table  stood  the  cooking-stove. 

‘‘  Lucinda  says  the  stove  is  a disgrace, 
Kezia,  and  its  got  to  be  cleaned,  and  the 
crockery  has  got  to  be  washed  too;  and  it 
isn’t  a scrap  fair,  because  all  the  other  children 
helped  dirty.” 

‘^To  be  sure,  it  do  seem  a bit  hard,  on  the 
face  of  it,”  answered  Kezia ; ‘‘  but  all  the  same 
you  might  ha’  cleaned  up  yesterday,  only  you 
were  all  so  mad  on  games,  and  you  as  mad 
as  any  for  all  I could  see.  And  arter  all, 
Ophely,  honey,  don’t  I be  cleaning  up  other 
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folk’s  messes,  mornin’,  noon,  and  night,  and  a 
pleasure  too  it  do  be  to  me — in  reason.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  call  this  reason,”  grumbled 
Ophelia,  and  Lucinda  has  taken  Thomas 
to  the  dentist,  and  last  time  she  took  me 
too,  and  we  had  such  fun  ; and  now  he’s  gone 
alone,  and  I’ve  got  to  wash  dishes.  S’pose, 
Kezia,”  and  Ophelia’s  face  suddenly  brightened, 
“s’pose  we  play  fairies  and  I told  you 
stories  all  the  while  and  you  cleaned  the 
stove.” 

“Well  1 never!  Me  do  your  stove  when 
I’ve  got  my  hands  full  of  work  up  to  the 
armpits  as  it  is.  Being  a fairy,  I might 
stomach,  though  none  can  say  I look  it,  and 
telling  stories  is  all  very  well,  but  as  for 
work,  you  do  your  work  and  I’ll  do  mine.” 
“Only  I don’t  know  how,  and  I know  I 
shall  hate  it,”  muttered  Ophelia. 

Kezia  went  on  blacking  her  grate  with  a 
will.  Ophelia  loitered  about. 

“ You  are  quite  right,  Kezia,”  she  said ; 
“ you  are  not  like  a fairy,  but  you  might  be 
a brownie.  Brownies  are  nice  and  do  things 
for  people  when  they  don’t  see,  and  you  know 
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I might  go  up  to  the  playroom  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  when  I came  down  . . 

“ You’d  find  that  there  blessed  stove  just 
the  same  as  it  is  now,  my  dear.” 

Ophelia  began  jumping  from  one  toe  on  to 
the  other.  “Goblin!  goblin!  goblin!”  she 
cried.  “ You  are  only  a goblin,  Kezia — a 
horrid  goblin  who  lives  in  a hole ! ” 

Kezia  put  away  the  blacking  brushes  and 
began  polishing  the  steel  fender  with  an 
emery  cloth.  To  and  fro  went  her  strong 
red  arms,  and  with  every  movement  the 
fender  glittered  afresh.  Ophelia  left  off 
jumping,  to  watch. 

“Is  it  nice  doing  that,  Kezia ? ” 

“ Quite  surprising  nice,”  answered  Kezia. 
“ that’s  what  the  top  o’  your  stove  is  crying 
out  to  be  done  to.” 

“ Really,  Kezia  ? ” 

“Yes,  really.  It  wants  washing  over  first 
with  sapolio  to  get  the  grease  off,  of  which 
you  splashed  a plenty,  and  then  it  should 
be  shone  up  with  bath-brick  and  emery,  till 
it  looks  like  a looking-glass  ; that’s  what  your 
stove  wants.” 
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Couldn’t  you  show  me  how  ? Lucinda 
did  say  I was  to  ask  you  before  she  and 
Thomas  went  out,”  asked  Ophelia. 

“Now  you  are  talking  sense,  my  beauty. 
’Course  old  Kezia  will  show  you  how ; only 
so  long  as  you  only  stands  on  one  leg  like 
a sick  chicken  and  thinks  things  does  ’em 
themselves,  or  wheedling  will  get  ’em  done 
for  you,  I goes  on  steady  with  my  work. 
There,  you  shine  your  stove  like  my  fender, 
and  it  won’t  matter  whether  you  looks  a fairy 
or  a goblin.  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does, 
my  dear.” 

“ Then  you  are  awfully  handsome,  and  I’ll 
call  you  a brownie,  and  I’ll  be  an  elf ; and  you 
teach  me,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a story,  and  then 
you  shall  tell  me  a story,  and  then  we  shall 
be  quite  happy.  Now,  what  do  I do  first  ? ” 
cried  Ophelia,  giving  the  old  woman  a hug 
as  far  round  the  great  sacking  apron  as  she 
could  reach. 

Kezia  stroked  the  bright  hair  leant  against 
her,  and  then  said  briskly — 

“ Now,  deary,  get  all  the  crockery  together, 
and  we’ll  first  scrape  it  clean  and  put  it  to 
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soak  in  warm  water  and  Hudson^s  powder. 
IPs  wonderful  how  crockery  treated  with 
sense  do  seem  to  clean  itself,  and  I call 
soaking  it  sense.  ’Cos  why  ? ’Cos  there’s 
soda  in  the  powder  which  brings  off  all  the 
grease,  and  then  if  so  be  as  you’ve  a nice 
pan  of  clean  warm  water  to  swill  everything 
in  as  you  lift  it  out  of  the  Hudson’s,  why 
there  you  have  clean  crockery  afore  you  can 
say  Jack  Eobinson.  But  it  all  depends  on 
plenty  of  Hudson  and  scraping  the  dishes 
clean  before  you  put  ’em  in  the  water.  See, 
this  way.  And  all  the  bits  go  into  the  sink 
basket,  and  don’t  you  dare  to  let  a bit  o’ 
mess  fall  in  my  sink  — not  if  you  wants 
gingerbread  for  tea.  I scrape  all  dishes  and 
I swill  all  cups  out  under  the  tap  afore  ever 
I put  a thing  in  Jhe  water ; and  never,  never 
do  you  catch  old  Kezia  with  her  sink  in  a 
mess.  And  then,  when  you  do  lift  them 
out  o’  the  water,  the  clean  swilling  water, 
mind  you,  you  jest  lays  them  careful  on  the 
drip  board  or  plate  rack  according  as  they 
be  plates  or  cups  ; but,  Lor’s  sake  ! your  plates 
be  a sight  too  small  for  the  plate  rack.” 
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Kezia  laughed  till  even  her  arms  grew 
redder  as  she  worked  away  at  Ophelia’s  tiny 
plates  and  dishes.  Ophelia  stood  still  and 
watched,  nodding  her  head  and  laughing 
quietly  to  herself,  until  all  at  once  she  felt 
ashamed  of  her  laziness. 

You  are  being  a brownie  after  all,”  she 
said,  and  doing  my  work.  You  go  and  do 
your  own.  I think  I shall  like  swilling  any- 
way, and  I see  how  you  do  it.” 

The  dinner  things  were  soon  washed  and 
wiped,  and  the  bright  little  knives  and  forks 
and  spoons  polished  and  laid  in  the  red  metal 
tray.  Ophelia  carried  them  all  up  to  the 
cupboard  in  the  dining-room  where  they  lived, 
and  then  ran  down  to  the  kitchen. 

‘‘  Now  I may  emery  the  stove,”  she  said. 

‘‘Lor  sake  no,  honey,  not  yet,”  answered 
Kezia.  “ Look  at  the  grease  splashed  out  of 
Miss  Topsy’s  pertaters ; and  there’s  a bit  of 
Master  Tony’s  soup ; and  as  for  the  oven 
door,  do  look  how  it  be  all  messed  with  the 
steam  from  Thomas’  roast.  No,  no,  wash 
first,  emery  after.” 

So  the  stove  was  carefully  washed  over 
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with  warm  water,  sapolio,  and  a flannel,  and 
then  dried  with  a cloth.  The  interior  of  the 
oven  door  was  also  cleaned,  and  then  Kezia 
declared  that  the  meat  must  have  stuck  to 
the  top  of  the  oven,  for  it  was  greasy  and 
not  fit  to  bake  pastry  or  cakes  until  it  had 
been  washed.  But  here  a difficulty  arose. 
The  oven  was  seven  inches  deep  and  only  two 
high.  Kezia’s  thumb  seemed  to  completely 
fill  up  the  opening,  but  it  would  go  no 
distance  in ; even  Ophelia’s  slim  little  fingers 
could  not  reach  in  far,  though  she,  to  be  sure, 
could  squeeze  all  four  in  at  once. 

‘‘  Here  do  be  a quandary,”  remarked  Kezia, 
grins  and  bewilderment  dividing  her  broad 
face  between  them.  “ Howsumsever  that 
oven’s  got  to  be  cleaned,  or  old  Kezia  won’t 
sleep  easy  in  her  bed.” 

Dear,  dear  ! ” said  Ophelia  sympathetically. 

But  why  should  you  bother  so.  I shouldn’t 
sleep  a wink  less,  I am  quite  sure.” 

‘‘  Then  mark  my  words,  Ophely,  my  dear. 
Don’t  you  ever  dare  to  go  and  get  married 
and  have  a house  of  your  own,  let  alone 
childer,  if  you  can  sleep  easy  in  your  bed 
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when  there’s  dirt  about.  But  how  to  get 
inside  that  mouse-hole  of  an  oven  fair  beats 
me.  Why,  it  aren’t  so  big  as  some  mice  holes  ; 
call  it  a bumble-bee’s  hole,  such  as  we  use  to 
put  sticks  in  when  I was  a babby.  Lor’  bless 
us,  fifty  years  ago,  and  you  wouldn’t  be 
noways  out.”  Kezia  talked  on,  waiting  for 
an  inspiration,  but  it  was  to  Ophelia  that  it 
came  first. 

‘‘  Tooth-brush  !”  she  suddenly  cried.  “ There 
is  an  old  one  in  the  bathroom.” 

“To  be  sure,  honey.  Tooth-brush  is  the 
very  thing.  And  to  think  of  you  jumping 
to  it  so  quick.  But  there,  nimble  toes  and 
nimble  wits  they  go  together,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  my  joints  do  be  getting  stiffer,  no 
mistake.” 

Sapolio  and  the  tooth-brush  judiciously 
applied,  with  a good  swill  afterwards,  secured 
Kezia’s  sleep,  so  far  as  the  cleanliness  of  the 
toy  oven  went.  Ophelia,  too,  enjoyed  herself 
and  splashed  and  scrubbed  and  mopped  with 
a will. 

“The  best  of  cleaning  stoves  is,”  she 
remarked,  “ that  you  can  make  a mess  and 
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be  good  too.  But  it  must  be  emery’s  turn 
now,  Kezia.” 

“ I wouldn’t  yet  if  I were  you,  honey ; ’cos 
why  ? Those  saucepans  all  want  cleaning  and 
polishing  with  whitening  same  as  I does  the 
silver,  and  if  so  be  as  you  put  on  the 
whitening  afoi^e  you  do  the  top  of  the  stove, 
and  then  rub  it  off  after ^ you’ll  find  the  sauce- 
pans clean  easier.  I dunno  why,  but  I alius 
do  like  to  leave  the  whitening  on  a bit  till  it 
dries,  and  then  the  work  don’t  seem  half. 
Not  that  I mind  work,  but  there’ll  be  a plenty 
without  making  more.” 

Ophelia  agreed.  The  saucepans  were  well 
washed  first  in  soda  and  boiling  water,  and, 
after  being  thoroughly  rinsed  and  dried,  a nice 
thick  coat  of  damp  whitening  was  rubbed  all 
over  them. 

‘‘  It  will  be  lovely  shining  them,  Kezia. 
May  I have  the  brush  and  the  leather,  just 
the  same  as  you  do  ? ” 

“To  be  sure.  Put  a bit  o’  whitening  on 
the  oven  door,  and  a morsel  won’t  hurt  the 
lamp  doors  neither,  and  now  you  can  rub  the 
top  with  the  emery.  No,  no,  not  all  around 
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and  around,  but  straight  up  and  down — that 
way,  see,  so  that  the  polish  goes  all  the  same 
way/’  Ophelia  rubbed  away  with  a good  will, 
and  got  the  steel  top  almost  shiny  enough  to 
see  her  own  face  in  it. 

There  is  a spot,  though,  I can’t  move,”  said 
she  ; “ however  I rub,  it  will  show.” 

“ Try  a bit  o’  bath-brick  scraped  and  just  a 
drop  o’  methylated  to  it.  There,  that’s  a’most 
gone.  Bath  - brick  is  a beautiful  thing  to 
clean,”  said  Kezia,  looking  at  the  ugly  lump 
in  her  hand  almost  tenderly.  ‘‘  It’s  a mercy 
Providence  gave  us  bath-brick,  Ophely,  my 
dear,  or  there’d  be  many  a rust  spot  more  than 
there  oughter  be  ; and  as  ’tis,  this  one  o’  yourn 
is  eat  in  to  the  steel,  and  not  all  the  rubbing 
in  the  world  won’t  get  it  quite  out.  That’s 
the  way  with  rust.  So  don’t  you  ever  let 
yours  eat,  honey.  Wipe  up  as  you  go,  and 
clean  as  you  dirty,  is  my  motto,  for  dirt  as 
bides  won’t  alius  budge — no,  not  for  all  you 
do  and  all  you  try ; and  these  words  of  old 
Kezia’s  is  gospel  truth.  But  there,  shine  your 
pots  and  you  won’t  look  so  bad.” 

‘‘  But  the  whitening  is  still  sticky,”  said 
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Ophelia.  S’pose  you  sit  down  comfy  and 
take  off  your  working  apron,  and  I’ll  sit  on 
your  knee  and  rest  my  arms.  And  I’ll  tell 
you  a story,  and  then  we’ll  both  do  the  sauce- 
pans together,  and  then  I think  Thomas  will 
be  back,  and  if  he  is  not  you  can  tell  me  a 
story  to  fill  up  time.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  mind  if  I do  sit  a bit. 
Everything  is  clean  anyhow,”  said  Kezia, 
with  a satisfied  glance  round  the  spotless 
kitchen.  “ Yours  be  the  only  mess,  and  five 
minutes  will  set  that  straight,  and  time  and 
to  spare  afore  I get  the  tea.  So  come  along, 
honey,  and  sit  on  the  old  woman’s  knee.” 

Ophelia  nestled  herself  cosily  down  in 
Kezia’s  ample  lap  and  stared  into  the 
fire. 

‘‘  Are  you  ever  frightened  at  night,  Kezia  ? ” 
she  asked.  “ I’m  not,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why. 
Because  I keep  two  little  tame  white  chimseras 
under  my  bed — dear  little  ones,  and  they  take 
care  of  me.  And  besides  that,  I’ve  six  scarlet 
fairy  angels.  A fairy  angel  is  a very  nice 
sort  of  thing,  and  they  live  in  a place  called 
Fairy  Heaven.  Now  I’ll  tell  you  about  that. 
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You  see,  I go  every  night,  so  I ought  to 
know.” 

Go  every  night,  do  you,  deary  ? ” said 
Kezia,  nodding  her  head.  ‘‘Dreams  it,  I 
suppose.” 

“You  can  call  it  dreams  if  you  like,” 
answered  Ophelia.  “/  call  it  real.  We 
ride  on  the  chimseras,  Heidi  and  I,  and  the 
scarlet  fairy  angels  ride  with  us,  only  they 
float  on  rosy  clouds  and  blow  bugles.  ‘ Blow, 
bugles,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying,’  you 
remember  that  piece  of  poetry  I told  you  one 
day,  Kezia  ? Well,  we  go  riding  and  blowing 
right  up  through  the  clouds  into  Fairy  Heaven, 
and  it  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  pink  up  there, 
and  crimson  and  blue  and  bright  vermilion- 
like sunsets.  There  is  snow  up  there,  falling, 
falling ; and  when  you  touch  it,  it  all  turns 
into  fairies.  And  then  the  chimseras  and  the 
fairies  and  I play  hide-and-seek  among  the 
clouds,  and  Heidi  plays  too.  We  go  every 
night,  and  it  is  so  happy.  And  that’s  all. 
Now,  you  tell  me  a story.” 

“ Kezia  don’t  know  no  fairy  stories, 
honey.” 
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‘‘Never  mind,  I can  do  the  fairies,  and  you 
do  the  other  things.  It  is  other  things  turn 
now.  Tell  us  about  where  you  lived  when 
you  were  a little  girl.  Tell  me  about  the 
lost  goat  and  the  fire  and  the  old  woman  who 
went  about  backwards  on  a chair.’’ 

“ Why,  you’ve  heard  that  story  times  out 
o’  mind.  You  must  know  every  bit  of  it 
same  as  I do.  How  the  three  old  houses  stood 
in  the  hollow  all  alone,  and  the  firwoods  and 
the  heather  around  them  stretching  for  miles 
and  miles.  There  was  old  Mrs.  Dancer,  she 
bided  in  the  one  house,  and  no  one  knew 
nothing  about  her  husband  nor  what  had 
become  o’  he,  so  we  called  her  Mrs.  Dancer ; 
’cos  why  ? ’Cos  he  might  ha’  been  alive  still ; 
and  old  Widdy  Dore  she  bided  in  the  next, 
and  her  husband’s  gravestone  any  one  might 
see  for  theirselves  in  the  churchyard  plain  as 
a pikestaff,  so  she  were  called  Widdy  proper 
like ; and  Mary  Appleton,  she  had  the  corner 
house,  and  the  biggest  of  the  three,  and  a 
spinster  woman  were  she  and  always  had 
been.  Mrs.  Dancer  and  Widdy  Dore  paid 
rent,  but  Mary’s  house  were  her  own.  The 
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last  o’  eight  were  Mary  and  the  youngest,  but 
the  house  where  all  were  born  was  hers  to 
end  with,  she  being  lame  from  her  cradle  and 
not  able  to  go  out  into  the  world.  Young 
Tommy  Astridge,  a bit  soft  in  the  head  was 
Tommy,  did  a bit  here  and  a bit  there  for  the 
three  old  bodies,  a garden  bit  and  a chopping 
wood  bit,  and  a drawing  of  the  water,  and 
trotting  off  to  the  village  for  ha’p’orth’s  o’ 
tea  and  tallow  candles.  Tommy  slept  in  the 
shed  along  o’  Mary’s  goat,  and  nobody  thought 
naught  o’  he.  A wonderful  deal  Mary  thought 
of  her  goat  though,  and  proud  she  was  that 
along  with  her  house  she  had  the  right  of 
grazing  round  the  heather  bushes  and  the 
fir-trees.  Not  that  Mary  got  much  milk 
from  her  goat,  and  the  reason  why  Tommy 
knew,  for  many  a good  meal  he  made  o’  goats 
milk  afore  ever  he  drove  her  home  — but 
there  was  enough  for  Mary’s  tea,  night  and 
morning,  and  it  wasn’t  much  o’  anything  as 
Mary  wanted.  Mary,  as  I’ve  told  you  times 
and  times,  were  lame.  She  couldn’t  walk, 
but  she  could  kick  wi’  one  foot,  so  how  she 
went  about  was  this.  She  had  a little 
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wooden  chair  which  she  sat  in,  and  then  she 
kicked  along  back’ards,  with  her  head  turned 
over  her  shoulder  to  see  where  she  were 
going.  She  backed  about  her  house  sweep- 
ing and  tidying  it  up,  and  she  backed  about 
to  light  the  fire  and  set  the  table,  and  she 
backed  upstairs  sitting  on  the  steps,  but 
frontwards  she  came  down  ’em ; and  what  she 
couldn’t  do  for  herself.  Tommy  he  did  for  her. 
But  she  always  liked  to  come  out  and  milk 
her  own  goat.  Now  the  goat  was  a terror ; 
nobody  ever  knowed  so  much  eat  by  a goat 
of  young  saplings,  and  what  he  didn’t  eat  he 
butted  and  trampled.  This  made  the  squire 
mad,  I can  tell  you,  and  many  a day  he  swore 
at  Mary’s  goat. 

‘‘  ‘Mary,’  he’d  say,  ‘you  give  up  your  goat 
and  I’ll  send  you  as  much  cow’s  milk  as  you 
want  from  the  Place.’  But  Mary  she  stuck 
to  her  rights,  and  Tommy  he  stuck  along  wi’ 
her ; for,  you  see,  honey.  Tommy  he  thought 
if  the  milk  came  in  a can  from  the  Place, 
and  Mary  knew  how  much  it  oughter  be,  he’d 
never  get  a quarter  o’  what  Nanny-goat  let 

him  have,  and  nothing  said.  Howsumsever, 
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one  day  Nanny  disappeared.  It  might  ha’ 
been  the  squire,  but  liker  far  it  were  the 
gipsies.  Anyhow,  all  respectable  persons  said 
it  was  the  gipsies ; but  Tommy  he  weren’t 
respectable,  and  he  took  his  oath  that  it  were 
the  squire,  and  if  Nanny-goat  mightn’t  eat 
the  bushes  there  shouldn’t  be  none  to  eat, 
for  naught  angered  the  squire  so  much  as 
losing  cover.” 

“ What  is  cover,  Kezia  ? ” asked  Ophelia. 

“ Hiding-places  for  game,  honey ; hares 
and  rabbits  and  suchlike.  But  now  you 
listen  to  what  Tommy  did.  Mary  sent  him 
to  the  shop  for  a sight  o’  odds  and  ends,  and 
as  he  comes  over  the  common  what  does  he 
do  but  sit  down  all  among  the  heather  and 
open  the  parcel  and  peep  in.  Tea  was  there, 
and  a screw  0’  sugar,  and  a reel  o’  cotton,  and 
some  farthing  dips,  and  peppermints,  oTwhich 
Mary  was  mortal  fond,  and  Tom  too  for  that 
matter ; only  he  never  thought  o’  tasting  not 
so  much  as  one — and  that  not  because  he 
was  too  honest,  for  honesty  was  never  one 
of  Tom’s  points,  but  because  down  at  the 
bottom  of  all  there  lay  a box  of  matches.” 
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“ Oh,  Kezia  ! was  it  a very  big  blaze  ? 
asked  Ophelia,  with  a little  shudder. 

Blaze,  my  dear ! you  never  see  nothing 
like  it.  I’ve  seen  blazes,  heaps,  when  there 
was  quarrels  about  and  the  weather  was  dry, 
but  never  not  to  call  a fiercer  than  that  Tom 
made  all  along  o’  Mary  Appleton’s  lost  goat. 
It  took  no  manner  of  trouble  to  light  the 
heather,  and  the  wind  being  brisk  it  fanned 
up  in  no  time.  Heather  and  firs  were  all  one 
to  the  flames ; and  the  worst  was.  Tommy  was 
that  soft  that  he  never  saw  how  the  wind 
set  to  the  cottages.  Lor’  sake ! how  we  all 
turned  out  when  we  saw  what  was  a-happen- 
ing,  men  and  childer  and  dogs ; but  the 
women  bided  at  home  to  mind  the  babies, 
for  it  was  evening,  and  we  at  the  village  saw 
the  fire  raging  like  a furnace  through  the 
trees,  half  a mile  and  more  off.  The  men 
took  their  hatchets  and  chopped  all  the  high 
furze  bushes  out  of  the  way  of  the  fire,  and 
we  children  rushed  about  stamping  where 
it  just  went  creeping,  creeping  along  the 
ground.  ’Tis  a wondrous  sight,  honey,  the 
way  fire  will  creep  and  creep  so  you  can  scarce 
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see  it ; and  then  all  of  a minute  it  comes  on 
a bush,  and  up  it  goes,  and  we  children  scatter 
away  like  pigeons  with  a pussy  cat  in  their 
midst.  Tis  a long  time  ago,  my  dear,  a long 
time  ago.” 

“ Ah ! but  tell  me  how  the  cottage  didn’t 
burn,”  cried  Ophelia,  with  a little  wriggle  on 
Kezia’s  knee  to  recall  the  old  woman’s  thoughts 
from  the  distant  days  of  her  youth.  ‘‘Tell 
how  it  didn’t  burn,  please.” 

“No,  it  didn’t  burn,”  continued  Kezia 
slowly,  “ nor  Mrs.  Dancer’s  neither,  nor  Widdy 
Dore’s ; but  ’twas  a near  thing,  and  folks  did 
say  they  would  all  ha’  been  in  ashes  if  so  be 
as  the  squire  hadn’t  come  along  at  the  news 
with  his  men  and  worked  with  the  best. 
They  got  it  under  in  time,  all  but  Nanny- 
goat’s  shed,  which  was  burnt  to  a cinder,  and 
no  great  loss  neither.  But  the  strangest  part 
of  the  story,  honey,  is  that  next  day,  would 
you  believe  me,  there  stood  Nanny  herself 
bleating  something  piteous  at  having  no  roof 
over  her  head  nor  a green  thing  left  to  eat. 
And  where  she’d  been  and  whence  she  come 
from,  nobody  never  knew.  Some  said  she’d 
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run  away  herself  and  then  run  home  again ; 
some,  as  I said  afore,  thought  it  might  ha’ 
been  a gipsy  trick ; some  as  how  the  squire 
had  a hand  in  it,  but  seeing  as  he  built  her 
a new  shed,  that  was  no  ways  likely ; but,  be 
that  as  it  may.  Tommy  got  a whipping,  and 
the  three  old  bodies  a new  man  to  mind 
’em.” 

‘‘The  way  Nanny  goes  and  comes,  Kezia, 
is  rather  like  a fairy  tale  after  all,”  said 
Ophelia  thoughtfully.  “ All  the  times  you’ve 
told  it  me  I’ve  never  quite  understood  it ; but 
ihat,^'  she  added  hastily,  “ doesn’t  make  it  a 
bit  less  nice.  Shall  we  finish  the  pots,  for 
Thomas  will  soon  be  here  ? ” 

So,  brownie-like,  Kezia  did  help  in  polishing 
the  pots  till  the  little  stove  looked  almost 
as  brilliant  as  the  day  it  came  out  of  the 
shop. 

“ Kezia,  dear,”  said  Ophelia,  as  she  stood 
admiring  the  stove,  “ I have  been  happy.  I 
wonder  whether  I have  really  had  as  nice  a 
time  as  Thomas.  There  he  is  and  Lucinda. 
Thomas,  Thomas,  have  you  enjoyed  your- 
self?” 
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“ Well/’  said  Thomas,  shaking  himself  out 
of  his  greatcoat,  “ going  to  the  dentist  is 
always  interesting,  but  I think  this  wasn’t 
quite  as  great  a treat  as  the  last  visit.” 

Then,”  said  Ophelia  triumphantly,  “ I 
have  had  the  best  time  after  all.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


MEASLES  AND  OMELETTES 

Nobody  could  say  for  certain  who  began  it. 
The  most  probable  thing  seemed  to  be  that 
Heidi  was  the  culprit.  Anyhow,  the  facts 
are  these.  Ophelia,  Thomas,  and  Heidi  were 
painting  in  the  playroom.  Thomas  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  oak  table,  and  Ophelia  and 
Heidi  sat  on  the  other,  close  together. 

Thomas  was  doing  his  Saturday  picture, 
and  a great  deal  of  needless  fuss  and  grum- 
bling he  was  making  over  it.  Ophelia  was 
used  to  this,  and  so  was  Heidi. 

“If  I don’t  know  how  to  draw,  what 
is  the  use  of  telling  me  to  ? ” muttered 
Thomas.  “ Ophelia,  if  you  let  Heidi  creak 
like  that  I shall  throw  the  vermilion  at 
her.” 

“ Don’t  be  silly,  Thomas,”  answered 
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Ophelia.  “ I love  painting.  Why  don’t  you 
be  happy  same  as  we  are,  only  my  eyes  will 
ache.”  Ophelia  leant  over  to  kiss  Heidi,  and 
Heidi  creaked. 

Then  the  vermilion  was  thrown.  It  was 
a tube  colour,  and  the  top  was  off,  for 
Thomas  was  squeezing  his  colours  for  a sunset 
effect  in  Paddington  Station,  of  which  he 
was  painting  a brilliant  and  highly  imagina- 
tive impression. 

Thomas’  drawing-master  liked  imagination, 
whereas  Thomas  only  wanted  to  draw  what 
he  could  rule  and  measure — so  that  the  trains 
were  correct  for  Thomas,  and  the  sunset  finely 
livid  for  the  drawing-master. 

The  tube,  with  a nice  ooze  of  colour  already 
squeezed  out  of  it,  struck  Heidi  right  in  the 
middle  of  her  china  forehead.  She  received 
the  blow  in  her  wonted  patient  and  sweet- 
tempered  way,  but  Ophelia  was  horrified,  and 
when  the  next  moment  the  wet  painting 
brush  followed  the  tube  of  vermilion,  even 
Heidi  seemed  to  be  upset.  Large  scarlet 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  leaving  brilliant 
and  heart  - rending  blotches  and  streaks 
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behind  as  they  trickled  down.  The  effect 
was  truly  horrible. 

‘‘  Oh,  Thomas,  Thomas,  you  wicked  boy ! 
Poor,  dear,  sweet  little  Heidi ! ” shrieked 
Ophelia,  clasping  Heidi  close  in  her  arms 
and  pressing  their  cheeks  together.  When 
she  looked  round  at  Thomas,  scarlet  tears  ran 
down  her  face  too.  Thomas  was  appalled. 

“ Oh,  Ophelia ! I didn’t  mean  to  make 
such  a mess,  I didn’t  really.  Would  toflfee 
do  any  good  ? or,  look  here,  don’t  cry,  and 
I will,  yes,  really  and  truly,  I will  play  with 
Heidi  with  you,  only  you  must  wash  your 
face,  for  I’ve  got  a splitting  headache  and 
you  frighten  me.” 

Ophelia  wept  on,  though  Thomas’  offer  to 
actually  play  with  Heidi  was  balm  to  her  soul. 

“ If  you  — you’ll  get  a sp  — ponge  I’ll 
wash  my  face,”  she  sobbed,  “and  we’ll  all 
three  have  t — t — oflfee ; but,  oh  dear,  how 
shall  I ever  get  Heidi  clean  ! ” 

Thomas  dashed  off,  and  returned  in  a 
minute  with  a dripping  sponge  in  his  hand 
and  a splendid  idea  in  his  head. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what,  Ophelia,”  he  whispered. 
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as  lie  helped  her  mop  the  paint  off  her  face. 
“Don’t  wash  Heidi.  We’ll  play  she  is  ill, 
and  you  be  a distracted  mother,  and  I’ll  be 
a doctor.  Come,  get  her  clothes  off  and  put 
her  to  bed  just  as  she  is.  She  is  not  so  very 
messy  now  the  paint  is  drying.” 

“ Yes,”  cried  Ophelia,  jumping  up.  “ Shall 
it  be  a gory  operation,  Thomas,  or  measles  ? 
Let’s  have  measles.  Phillida  has  got  ’em, 
you  know,  and  I am  certain  Phillida  kissed 
her  the  last  time  she  came  to  tea.” 

So  measles  it  was.  Heidi  was  forthwith 
put  to  bed  and  made  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  allow  by  Ophelia,  while 
Thomas,  in  the  character  of  family  doctor, 
mixed  an  inviting  draught  of  prussian  blue 
and  water. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  however,  that  the 
next  day  Ophelia  felt  very  queer  and  weepy, 
and  Thomas’  headache  was  by  no  means 
gone.  Lucinda  put  them  both  to  bed,  and 
shook  her  head  wisely.  And  the  next  day 
they  were  no  better,  nor  the  next,  while  on 
the  fourth  day  they  both  came  out  all  over 
with  a beautiful  brilliant  rash. 
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Thomas,”  cried  Ophelia  through  the  open 
door,  for  Ophelia  s room  opened  out  of  the 
playroom  where  Lucinda  had  put  up  a bed 
for  Thomas,  so  as  to  have  the  two  near 
together,  “ Thomas,  it’s  all  your  fault,  because 
you  would  throw  the  vermilion,  and  now 
we’ve  gone  and  caught  measles  from  Heidi. 
You’re  a horrid  boy  ! ” 

‘‘  Bosh  ! do  be  quiet,”  mumbled  Thomas. 
Measles  only  made  him  miserable,  but 
Ophelia  took  it  with  fever  and  fury. 

‘‘  I can’t  be  quiet,  and  I can’t  bear  it,  and 
I tickle,  oh ! I tickle,  and  I won’t  be  tucked 
up,  and  I won’t  stay  in  bed  ...” 

And  when  Lucinda  came  running  in,  there 
was  Thomas  vowing  vengeance,  and  Ophelia 
dancing  like  an  infuriated  lobster  all  round 
the  room. 

Certainly,  whether  it  was  Heidi’s  fault  or 
Phillida’s,  measles  were  not  pleasant. 

Worse  than  chicken-pox,  and  better,  yes, 
certainly  better  than  whooping-cough,  was 
Thomas’  opinion ; and  Ophelia,  when  once  her 
memory  of  the  worst  tickles  was  blurred  with 
time,  agreed  with  him.  Heidi,  on  the  other 
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hand,  differed  from  the  other  two.  She  was 
too  young  to  have  shared  in  the  chicken-pox 
episode,  and  whooping-cough  she  had  taken 
so  silently  that  no  one  would  have  known 
she  had  had  it  at  all,  if  Ophelia  had  not 
announced  the  fact.  But  measles  she  took 
with  a most  disfiguring  violence  and  with  a 
rash  which  obstinately  refused  to  fade  until 
Ophelia  was  fit  to  get  up  and  administer 
plentiful  bathing  with  a cake  of  carbolic 
soap.  As  this  time  was  long  in  coming,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Heidi  felt  sore  on  the 
subject  of  measles. 

Thomas  was  the  first  to  get  up ; and  the 
day  after  he  got  up,  Lucinda  carried  Ophelia 
into  the  playroom,  and  laid  her,  wrapped 
in  her  little  scarlet  dressing-gown,  on  the 
top  of  Thomas'  bed. 

‘‘  That's  jolly,  now  we  can  play  together," 
said  Thomas.  But  Ophelia  did  not  want  to 
play.  Thomas  built  a wonderful  suspension 
bridge  with  the  wooden  bricks ; but  Ophelia 
was  not  much  interested,  and  when  it  fell 
down  she  cried.  Then  he  repeated  Horatius 
right  through  to  her,  but  she  said  it  made 
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her  head  ache  and  gave  her  a pain  in  her 
elbow. 

‘‘  Which,  you  know,  must  be  absurd, 
Ophelia,’’  said  Thomas,  ‘‘because  poetry  can’t 
get  into  your  elbow.” 

But  Ophelia  said  it  did,  and  she  cried 
again. 

And  then  Kezia  brought  up  tea  ; but  Ophelia 
did  not  want  any,  and  Thomas  said  he  felt 
low  in  his  mind  with  so  many  tears  about, 
and  he  did  not  want  any  either.  Lucinda 
whispered  something  to  Kezia. 

Kezia  nodded  and  chuckled  and  stumped 
off  downstairs.  In  a few  minutes  she  came 
back  bringing  the  cooking-stove  and  sundry 
things  on  a tray. 

“Now  then,  Ophelia,”  said  Lucinda,  as  she 
washed  her  face  with  hot  water,  with  scent 
in  it — Ophelia  loved  scent, — and  lifted  her 
up  on  her  pillows,  “ how  would  it  be  if  you 
and  Thomas  cooked  your  own  tea.” 

Thomas  cheered  up. 

“ Invalid  cookery,  I suppose,  Lucinda,”  he 
said,  “ Only  I am  not  so  very  fond  of  beef- 
tea.” 
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‘‘No,  you  shall  not  do  beef- tea.  We’ll 
make  omelettes,  and  you  shall  have  chocolate 
or  milk  tea,  whichever  you  please.  Kezia, 
you  may  leave  the  bread  and  butter,  but 
the  cake  and  the  cocoa  may  go  down  again. 
Now,  Ophelia,  dear,  will  you  have  a French 
omelette  or  a souffle  omelette  ? ” 

“ French,  and  Thomas  can  have  the  other,” 
answered  Ophelia  languidly.  “ I’ll  only  have 
to  watch  though,  ’cos  my  head  aches.” 

“ Very  well,  you  shall  do  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  like,”  said  Lucinda.  “Will  you 
have  chocolate  or  milk  tea  ? ” 

“ Tea,”  said  Thomas. 

“No,  chocolate,”  said  Ophelia,  “and  I’m 
illest  and  ought  to  choose.” 

“ Why,  you  can  each  have  what  you  like 
best,”  said  Lucinda.  “ I will  fill  the  chocolate 
pot  with  milk  for  Ophelia,  and  the  deep  sauce- 
pan for  Thomas.  Ophelia,  I think  you  can 
scrape  chocolate,  can’t  you  ? — see,  with  a knife 
on  to  this  plate.  It  mixes  so  much  easier 
if  it  is  scraped  first.  And,  Thomas,  you  can 
put  a teaspoonful  of  tea  into  the  little  tea- 
sieve,  and  then  when  your  milk  boils  we  will 
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drop  it  into  the  saucepan  and  set  the  sauce- 
pan aside  for  two  minutes  to  brew  the  tea.” 
What  is  the  use  of  the  sieve  ? and  why 
do  I only  put  in  a teaspoonful  ? it  will  hold 
ever  so  much  more.” 

“We  use  a sieve  because  we  can  lift  it 
out  when  we  like  and  pour  off  the  milk 
quite  free  from  tea  leaves ; and  you  must 
leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  tea  to  swell, 
and  that  is  why  you  should  only  half  fill  the 
tea-sieve.  A teaspoonful  of  tea  dropped 
into  boiling  milk  or  water  makes  better  tea 
than  you  can  get  by  pouring  boiling  milk  or 
water  over  it  into  a teapot.  Why  ? Oh, 
because,  by  the  time  the  water  reaches  the 
tea  in  the  pot,  it  is  no  longer  quite  boiling. 
But  at  the  same  time  you  must  not  let  the 
water  or  milk  go  on  boiling  after  the  tea  is 
once  in.  You’ll  see.  I shall  put  the  sieve 
in  with  one  hand  and  lift  the  pot  off  the 
lamp  with  the  other,  just  at  the  same 
moment.  But  now  we  must  make  haste 
with  the  omelettes  and  get  them  done  by 
the  time  the  milk  boils,  and  then  we  shall 
have  a lovely  tea,  all  hot  together.  Thomas, 
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break  your  egg  carefully,  and  put  the  yolk 
into  this  bowl  and  the  white  into  that  saucer. 
See,  now  you  have  cracked  the  shell  let  the 
white  run  out — there,  flop  it  goes  if  you  are 
careful,  leaving  the  yolk  unbroken  behind. 
Put  a pinch  of  salt  to  the  white,  and  whip 
it  till  it  is  quite  stiff  and  white  like  snow. 
Whip  with  your  wrist.  That  is  the  way. 
It  will  take  you  some  time,  so  that  Ophelia 
and  I can  make  her  omelette  while  you  do 
it,  and  then  Fll  show  you  how  to  do  the  rest.’^ 

Lucinda  set  the  frying-pan  on  the  stove  and 
put  into  it  a dessert- spoonful  of  butter. 

What  a lot  it  looks,’’  said  Ophelia,  sitting 
up  with  growing  interest  in  her  tea. 

“ Must  have  plenty  of  butter,”  said 
Lucinda,  as  she  broke  an  egg,  yolk  and  white 
together,  into  a cup.  “ There  is  a French 
proverb  says,  ‘ You  can’t  have  omelettes 
without  breaking  eggs,’  but  I say,  ‘ You  can’t 
have  them  without  plenty  of  butter.’  And 
it  isn’t  wasteful,  Ophelia,  because,  you’ll  see, 
you’ll  eat  all  the  butter  as  well  as  the  egg, 
and  grow  fat  on  it.  Shall  it  be  a sweet 
or  a savoury  omelette  ? ” 
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“ What  do  you  put  into  sweet  omelettes  ? 
asked  Ophelia. 

A very  little  sugar,  and  when  they  are 
done  we  spread  some  jam  before  we  fold 
them.” 

And  what  into  savoury  ? ” 

‘‘  All  sorts  of  things.  Herbs  or  grated 
cheese,  or  chopped  ham  or  fish,  or  tomato  or 
cooked  green  peas,  or  shalots  or  parsley ; 
indeed,  almost  anything  you  like.  Thomas 
is  going  to  have  a herb  omelette,  lemon 
thyme  and  marjoram.” 

ril  have  sweet,”  said  Ophelia,  with 
decision. 

Lucinda  had  beaten  the  egg  lightly 
together  while  she  had  been  talking.  She 
now  added  a pinch  of  sugar,  and  then  poured 
the  egg  into  the  hot  butter  in  the  frying-pan. 
She  stirred  it  round  once,  and  then  left  it 
quiet  for  a minute. 

“ Now  look,  Ophelia,”  she  said,  as  she  took 
up  a knife.  ‘‘  The  egg  is  getting  firm  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  but  it  is  still  swimming 
about  at  the  top ; so  I am  going  to  slip  my 
knife  under  the  firm  part,  and  then  tilt  the 
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pan  a little  till  the  liquid  part  runs  under, 
and  I shall  go  on  doing  that  till  all  the 
egg  is  cooked.  Cooking  an  omelette  like 
this  prevents  any  part  from  getting  hard 
and  brown,  which  spoils  it,  and  it  lets  it  cook 
too  in  nice  sort  of  flakes  or  layers.  Now,  it 
is  done,  and  is  it  not  a lovely  yellow  colour 
all  through,  with  no  hard  outside  anywhere, 
and  the  butter  all  mixed  in  with  it?  That 
is  because  I kept  slipping  my  knife  under  and 
tilting  the  pan.’' 

Where  is  the  jam  going  ? ” asked  Ophelia, 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  interest  in  watch- 
ing the  omelette.  ‘‘Mayn’t  I put  it  in  all 
myself  ? ” 

“To  be  sure.  Put  a teaspoonful  on  the 
top  of  the  omelette,  and  now  fold  it  edge  to 
edge,  and  there  it  is  done.  We  must  be  very 
careful,  how  we  slip  it  on  to  the  plate,  so  as 
not  to  break  it.  And  your  milk  is  boiling 
too.  Mix  a little  milk  with  a dessert-spoonful 
of  your  scraped  chocolate  until  it  is  a quite 
smooth  paste.  Now,  add  more  milk,  stirring 
all  the  time,  and  a little  lump  of  sugar,  as  you 
like  it  very  sweet ; and  now  we  will  put  it  all 
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back  into  the  pot  to  boil  up.  It  will  want 
whisking  with  the  little  wooden  chocolate 
whisk  to  make  it  froth.  Look  how  I twirl 
the  whisk  round  with  the  palms  of  my  hands. 
Why,  there  is  your  tea  ready ! Thomas  and 
I won’t  be  a minute  finishing  his.” 

Lucinda  took  the  saucer  and  fork,  with 
which  Thomas  had  been  making  a good  clatter 
without  much  effect,  out  of  his  hands,  and 
with  a minute’s  brisk  whipping  brought  the 
white  of  his  egg  to  a stiff  froth. 

One  has  to  go  so  fast,  so  fast,”  she  said, 
as  she  beat.  ‘‘  Why,  look,  it  is  so  firm  and 
white  that  I can  cut  it.  Stir  up  the  yolk 
with  a pinch  of  herbs,  one  pinch  out  of  the 
marjoram  packet,  and  one  pinch  out  of  the 
lemon  thyme  packet,  and  shake  a wee  shake 
of  pepper  in.  Salt  we  put  to  the  white 
because  it  helps  it  to  whip  stiff,  but  all  the 
other  flavourings  we  stir  into  the  yolk.  Now, 
pour  the  yolk  into  the  white  and  stir  them 
up  quickly  just  to  mix  them,  while  I heat  the 
butter.” 

Lucinda  put  a dessert-spoonful  of  butter 
into  the  little  pan  and  let  it  get  very  hot. 
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and  then  Thomas  carefully  poured  in  his 
egg. 

‘‘  What  a lot  it  looks/^  he  said.  Twice 
as  much  as  Ophelia’s,  and  yet  they  have  one 
egg  each.  How’s  that,  Lucinda  ? ” 

‘‘It  is  all  the  air  which  we  have  whipped 
in  and  which  has  puffed  the  egg  up ; but,  as 
you  say,  it  is  only  one  egg  after  all.  Now 
watch  me  cook  it.  I do  not  stir  it  as  I stirred 
Ophelia’s,  because  I cannot  pour  all  this  white 
fluff  about  as  I could  pour  her  egg,  because 
it  is  not  liquid  enough.  But  I just  loosen 
the  omelette  when  it  has  begun  to  set,  so 
as  to  let  the  butter  run  evenly  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  and  pre^vent  any  part  of  the 
omelette  from  sticking.  We  have  to  toast  a 
big  souffle  omelette  on  the  top  by  holding 
it  before  the  fire,  or  under  a ring  burner  in 
a gas  stove,  but  a tiny  omelette  like  yours 
wiU  get  cooked  through  quite  enough  without 
that.  Souffle  omelettes  must  never  be  cooked 
too  much.  That  will  do,  fold  it  over,  and 
there  it  is  all  ready  to  eat.  I wonder  which 
is  the  nicest,  yours  or  Ophelia’s.” 

“Let’s  see,”  said  Thomas.  “You  let  me 
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have  a taste  of  yours,  and  you  shall  have  a 
taste  of  mine,  Ophelia.  There  is  nothing 
like  experimenting,  is  there,  Lucinda?  You 
see,  Ophelia,’^  he  continued,  drawing  up  his 
chair  to  the  table  where  Lucinda  had  replaced 
the  tray  with  the  stove  on  it  for  the  children's 
mugs,  the  little  omelettes,  and  the  plate  of 
bread  and  butter — party  bread  and  butter 
cut  thin  for  invalids — ‘‘you  see,  Ophelia,  it's 
experimenting  which  finds  out  things,  like 
electricity  and  pumps  and  balloons,  and — and 
. . Thomas  looked  round  the  room,  mouth 
open  and  spoon  poised  in  hand,  in  search  of 
fresh  examples. 

“And  omelettes,"  said  Ophelia,  stretching 
across  and  popping  a spoonful  into  his  mouth. 
“ There  is  a bit  of  mine,  and  now  give  me 
a bit  of  yours,  and  do  let's  have  tea,  because 
I am  so  hungry." 

The  light  from  the  western  sky  shone  softly 
into  the  room ; and  the  flames  from  the  fire 
flickered  and  sank  and  flickered  again,  and 
sent  long  dancing  shadows  across  the  ceiling. 
The  firelight  and  sky  together  gave  light 
enough  by  which  to  finish  the  cosy  little  tea. 
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Ophelia  nestled  very  comfortably  into  her 
pillows,  and  Thomas  tilted  his  chair  thought- 
fully as  he  munched  the  last  bit  of  bread 
and  butter. 

“ Parts  of  measles  are  horrid,'’  he  said 
presently,  after  a long  pause  in  the  talk, 
but  other  parts  are  really  heavenly.  Alto- 
gether, I think  I’ve  enjoyed  myself.” 

‘‘  You  haven’t  been  as  ill  as  me  though,” 
said  Ophelia. 

Lucinda  rose  softly  and  carried  away  the 
tea  things.  She  drew  the  curtain  and  stirred 
the  fire.  Flame  light  had  conquered  sunset 
now.  The  children  were/  very  quiet,  and 
Lucinda  sat  gently  rocking  and  resting  in 
the  deep  rocking  - chair.  On  the  whole, 
Lucinda  had  not  found  the  time  heavenly, 
but  the  children  were  better,  and  she  was 
content. 

“Yes,  heavenly,”  murmured  Thomas  again. 
“No  lessons  and  lots  of  time  to  build  and 
read  and  think  about  things.” 

Ophelia  slipped  off  her  bed  and  climbed 
into  Lucinda’s  lap. 

“ I’m  tired,”  she  said.  “ Sing  to  me.” 


So  Lucinda  sang, 
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So  Lucinda  sang  old  songs  and  new,  while 
the  flames  died  down  and  the  Are  slowly 
burnt  into  a glow,  and  through  the  half- 
closed  curtains  the  stars  blinked  one  by  one 
into  the  night  sky. 

‘‘Bubble,  oh,  pretty  boy,’'  she  sang,  and 
“ Sweet  and  low,”  and  “ Broom,  green  broom,” 
and  the  “ Year’s  at  the  spring,” — all  the  songs 
she  had  sung  the  children  to  sleep  with  in 
their  cradles. 

“ Put  me  to  bed  soon,”  said  Ophelia  at 
last,  “ only  I want  the  song  Tobias  wrote  for 
me  when  I was  a little,  little  baby  before  I 
go.  You  know,  ‘Oh,  Sleep.’” 

So  Lucinda  sang  in  the  warm  dying 
light  of  the  fire ; and  this  is  the  song  she 
sang : 

Oh,  sleep  shall  put  you  past  all  heeding. 

If  day  be  night  or  night  be  day. 

When,  guided  by  his  gracious  leading. 

You  wander  from  this  world  away. 

What  things  your  half-awakened  spirit 
Shall  gaze  on  with  unwondering  eyes. 

We,  who  no  more  those  realms  inherit. 

Can  scarce  remember  or  surmise. 
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Sleep  leads  not  us  by  ways  of  wonder, 
Lights  not  our  dreams  with  magic  ray ; 
His  shadowy  realm  he  cannot  sunder 
From  the  dominion  of  the  day. 

But  you,  who  scarcely  daylight  seeing. 
Know  nothing  of  its  care  and  stress. 
Lose  in  his  arms  your  mortal  being. 

And  wake  to  dreamland  consciousness. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PRIMROSE  LAND  AND  CREMPOGAU 

After  measles  came  primrose  land,  came  the 
song  of  birds  and  sweet  winds  from  off  the 
mountain-tops,  and  the  gurgle  and  ripple 
of  streams.  For,  of  course,  sick  children 
cannot  be  expected  to  get  well  and  rosy  in 
towns,  nor  even  in  suburbs,  where  gardens 
and  commons  break  into  the  network  of 
streets  and  pretend  to  be  country.  And  so 
when  the  rashes  were  gone  and  the  head- 
aches were  better,  Lucinda  packed  the  three 
children,  Thomas,  Ophelia,  and  Heidi,  off  to 
primrose  land,  with  Kezia  to  take  care  of 
them. 

“Grow  fat  and  be  happy,’^  cried  Lucinda 
after  them,  “and  come  back  as  good  as  gold.” 
In  primrose  land  how  could  they  be  any- 
thing else  ? Little  white  clouds  played  hide- 
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and-seek  all  day  among  the  mountain-tops, 
and  the  blue  sky  arched  over  cloud  and 
mountain  so  deep  and  so  still.  Up  beyond 
the  primroses  and  the  sweet  spring  grass, 
there  where  the  copse  hid  the  valley  and  the 
stream  leapt  white  over  the  rocks,  bits  of  the 
sky  seemed  to  have  fallen  and  to  have  spread 
in  gleaming,  scented  bluebell  stretches  under 
birch  and  oak  and  rowan  tree ; but  beyond 
the  bluebells  and  the  copse  rose  brown 
mountain  slopes  of  yet  dry  dead  winter  grass 
and  moss  and  rocks,  down  which  the  moun- 
tain streams  fell  in  long  white  threads  and 
streaks. 

Heidi  and  Ophelia  and  Thomas  sat  among 
the  primroses.  Everywhere  they  grew,  star- 
ring the  grass  and  dipping  down  to  the  stream 
and  half-hiding  among  the  brushwood,  where 
the  thrush  sat  and  sang  all  day,  and  where 
the  hedge-sparrow’s  nest  with  the  five  blue 
eggs  in  it  was  hidden  so  cunningly. 

Heidi  lay  on  the  grass  peacefully  sleeping 
in  the  sunshine.  Ophelia  knelt  beside  her, 
her  pinafore  and  her  hands  full  of  primroses 
and  her  heart  full,  quite  full  to  overflowing. 
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with  their  perfume  and  the  springtime. 
Suddenly  she  sprang  up,  tossing  her  hoard 
of  flowers  to  the  sky  and  shouting  aloud  as 
they  fell,  a primrose  shower,  because  of  the 
joy  that  was  in  her.  ( 

“ Heidi,  Heidi,  dance,  dance  ! ” she  shouted. 
“ Oh,  how  it  joys  me  ! joys  me  ! 

Thomas  looked  up  from  his  dam  by  the 
stream  to  watch  Ophelia  singing  and  dancing 
among  the  primroses.  He  was  very  busy 
harbour-building,  and  wondered  a little  how 
primroses  could  satisfy  any  one  when  stones 
and  water,  flowing,  living  water,  were  to  be 
had  — water  that  could  be  dammed,  and 
turned,  and  tamed,  and  made  to  work  for 
you,  while  all  the  time  it  might  at  any 
moment  fling  itself  free  and  sweep  away  all 
your  little  elForts  to  control  its  mountain- 
born  freedom.  Here  was  a life  of  endless 
construction  and  endless  excitement,  better 
than  sand  volcanoes,  better  than  wooden 
bricks,  better  than  anything  Thomas  had 
ever  experienced  or  dreamt  of.  And  Ophelia, 
funny  Ophelia,  played  with  the  primroses. 

‘‘ Joy  ! joy  T’  sung  Ophelia. 
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Thomas  turned  back  to  his  dam.  With 
long  labour  and  much  thought  he  had  con- 
structed a channel,  into  which  he  intended 
to  turn  the  stream  in  order  to  supply  his 
newly  made  harbour  with  water.  Only  one 
big  stone  remained  to  move  before  the  tum- 
bling, bubbling  water  would  come  splashing 
headlong  down  into  the  pool  prepared  for  it. 

“ I think  my  calculations  ought  to  be 
correct,^^  said  Thomas,  as  he  stood  on  tiptoe 
and  reached  across  to  move  the  last  big 
stone.  A little  move,  but  it  freed  the  water. 
The  stone  came  sliding  down  past  Thomas 
with  a big  thump  into  his  }iarbour,  and  then 
followed  a clod  of  earth  and  grass,  and  then 
a shower  of  sand  and  little  pebbles,  and  then 
— why,  then  Thomas  lay  splashing  and 
sprawling  on  his  back,  while  the  dearest  of 
little  waterfalls  danced  in  spray  over  him. 

“ Glory  in  heaven  ! ” shrieked  Kezia,  drop- 
ping her  knitting  and  her  little  red  worsted 
shawl  as  she  trundled  down  the  bank  to 
the  rescue. 

‘‘  Thomas  is  a water  fairy ! Thomas  is  a 
water  fairy  ! ” shouted  Ophelia.  ‘‘  Oh,  Kezia, 


“Thomas  is  a water  fairy  1”  shouted  Ophelia 
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I must  be  one  too.  I must  sit  under  a 
waterfall.” 

But  Kezia  was  firm.  With  one  foot  on 
the  harbour  wall,  and  one  hand  firmly  clasped 
round  a hazel  sapling,  she  reached  over  and 
pulled  Thomas  out. 

‘‘  Sakes  alive,  child,  and  you  but  just  over 
the  measles,  and  think  of  your  blessed  chest, 
let  alone  a chill  striking  inwards.  Oh,  deary 
me,  deary  me  ! ” 

It  was  very  nice  under  the  waterfall,” 
protested  Thomas,  only  I am  afraid  I mis- 
calculated somewhere.  Water,  Ophelia,  is 
such  surprising  stuff,  and  when  I moved 

that  stone  it  came  with  reallv  such  terrific 

«/ 

force  ...” 

But  by  this  time  Kezia  had  stripped  off 
his  wet  jersey  and  knickerbockers,  and  rolled 
him  first  in  her  worsted  shawl  and  then  in 
her  own  scarlet  flannel  petticoat  in  such  a 
snug  and  stifling  fashion  that  all  further  ex- 
planations were  inaudible.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  Thomas  continued  to  describe 
his  actions  and  feelings  within  the  depths 
of  the  flannel. 
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Kezia,  having  temporarily  sheltered  Thomas 
from  the  wind  on  his  wet  clothes,  looked 
round  for  an  inspiration  what  next  to  do. 
Their  farmhouse  lay  half  a mile  away  beyond 
the  river  and  the  chill  and  sunless  firwood, 
and  the  village  was  no  nearer. 

‘‘Take  him  to  Miss  Griffiths,  Kezia,  do, 
do ! ” said  Ophelia,  who,  if  she  could  not  be  a 
water  fairy,  was  in  a mood  for  something 
like  a treat.  “ She  knows  fairy  stories,  and 
she  promised  us  crempogau  next  time  we 
came.’’ 

“ Lord,  honey,  the  very  thing ! Do  you 
run  on  and  tell  her  to  have  a hot  blanket. 
Now,  Thomas,  my  darling,  run  too,  run  all 
you  can  and  keep  the  blanket  about  your 
bones.” 

Miss  Griffiths'  cottage  was  but  across  the 
little  flowery  meadow,  over  the  stile,  and 
two  steps  down  the  lane,  and  there  it  stood. 
Stone  built  it  was  and  strong  against  winter 
storms,  and  gay  it  was  too,  with  a great 
bush  of  pink-scented  currant  to  shelter  the 
door. 

Miss  Griffiths  came  running  out  at  the 
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sound  of  little  steps  lightly  dancing  up  the 
path,  and  perhaps,  because  she  was  Welsh, 
understood  in  a moment  Ophelia's  scattered 
explanations. 

Oh,  Miss  Griffiths ! Thomas  would  be  a 
water  fairy,  and  Kezia  says  will  you  heat  a 
blanket?  and  look,  there  he  is  getting  over 
the  stile,  and  isn't  it  a shame  to  turn  a 
water  fairy  into  a scarlet  flannel  petticoat  ? 
And  may  Heidi  and  me  come  too,  only  I 
must  go  and  fetch  Heidi  ? So  good-bye,  and 
I'll  be  back  in  a minute." 

Miss  Griffiths  hastened  into  the  cottage 
to  pile  wood  on  the  Are  and  strip  a warm 
blanket  from  the  bed,  shaking  her  head  the 
while  over  the  dangers  children  would  run, 
the  darlings ! 

Ophelia  danced  back  to  the  meadow  to 
fetch  Heidi.  Heidi  had  not  been  in  the 
least  disturbed,  in  her  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  sun  and  sky,  by  any  little  mishap  to 
Thomas.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  Ophelia, 
she  might  have  bestirred  herself,  but  Thomas' 
behaviour  was  not  always  such  as  to  excite 
any  warm  affection  on  Heidi's  part.  So 
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Ophelia  found  her  just  as  smilingly  quiet  as 
she  had  lain  the  whole  afternoon.  When 
the  pair  got  back  to  the  cottage  they  found 
Thomas  snugged  into  a blanket  and  set  on 
one  of  the  oak  settles  by  the  hearth.  Only 
his  head  showed  above  the  blanket,  which 
was  securely  pinned  about  his  neck. 

“ Which,”  said  Thomas,  “ is  awkward  when 
the  blanket  will  tickle  my  nose.  Do  rub  it, 
Ophelia.” 

Kezia  stood  wringing  out  his  clothes  by 
the  open  door,  and  as  each  was  wrung  she 
hung  it  up  on  the  line  just  above  the  hearth 
where  the  heat  from  the  pine  fuel  fell  warm 
and  scented.  Dear  old  Miss  Griffiths  trotted 
backwards  and  forwards,  setting  on  the  kettle, 
putting  cups  on  the  little  round  table,  and 
bringing  butter  and  honey  and  sweet,  home- 
made bread. 

‘‘  Tis  all  the  same  as  if  I knew  you  were 
coming,”  she  said,  ‘‘for  I had  not  broken  the 
cream  off  the  milk  yet,  nor  sold  a drop  of 
the  mornings  milking,  and  Tis  a great 
honour,  I am  thinking,  to  have  such  company 
to  tea.” 
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Ophelia  slipped  her  hand  into  the  old 
Welshwoman's. 

Miss  Griffiths.” 

“ And  what  will  my  ladybird  be  wanting  ? ” 
answered  she,  smiling  with  her  kind  old  eyes 
into  Ophelia's  eager  ones. 

‘‘Miss  Griffiths,  you  did  say  next  time 
we  came  you’d  show  us  how  to  make  crem- 
pogau, and  if  you  could  do  it  to-day  it 
would  make  Thomas’  tumbling  in  perfectly 
delightful.” 

“ It  might  make  up  for  the  blanket,”  said 
Thomas,  with  a snort.  “ I can’t  bob  my 
head  but  it  will  tickle.  Ophelia,  you’ll  have 
to  sit  by  me  and  keep  on  rubbing.” 

“ Crempogau  was  it  you  were  wanting  ? ” 
asked  Miss  Griffiths.  “ Indeed,  and  the  good 
food  would  be  wholesome  after  your  wetting, 
Mr.  Thomas.” 

“Eestore  circulation,”  answered  Thomas 
promptly.  “ I’ve  got  a book  about  rescuing 
people  at  home.  Blankets  is  recommended, 
I know,  so  I haven’t  objected  except  to 
tickles,  but  they  always  have  hot  food  after 

they  come  to.” 

10 
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‘‘Then  crempogau  shall  you  have,  just  as 
many  as  you  can  eat” 

“ And  weVe  got  to  watch  and  learn,’’  said 
Ophelia,  “ ’cos  at  home  we  always  learn 
cooking.” 

“ Give  her  a bit  of  paper  and  something 
to  write  with.  Miss  Griffiths,  please,”  said 
Thomas.  “ I can’t  get  my  hands  out  to  do 
it.  Now,  Ophelia,  put  it  down  plain,  just 
as  she  does  it,  and  when  we  get  home  I’ll 
work  it  out  into  proper  proportions  for  the 
toy  stove,  same  as  our  other  recipes.  Write 
clear,  and  spell  as  well  as  you  can.” 

Miss  Griffiths  fetched  out  a bowl,  into  which 
she  put  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking  powder,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  white  sugar,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  These 
she  mixed  carefully  together,  and  rubbed  all 
the  little  lumps  in  the  flour  smooth,  while 
Ophelia  laboured  after  her  with  her  pencil 
and  paper. 

“Flour  isn’t  spelt  with  a tt’,”  grumbled 
Thomas,  “ and  baking  hasn’t  any  c in  it,  and 
if  you  think  wit  spells  white  all  I can  say 
is  that  you  are  a dunce.” 
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‘‘You  can  spell  it  all  over  again  when 
your  hands  are  free,”  answered  Ophelia,  with 
a little  snort.  “ What’s  the  good  of  my  spell- 
ing when  you  do  it  well  enough  for  both 
of  us.  And  besides,  I shan’t  rub  your  nose 
if  you  are  horrid.  What’s  next.  Miss 

Griffiths  ? ” 

“Now  milk  will  we  put,”  answered  Miss 
Griffiths,  “something  less  than  half  a pint, 
I think  it  may  be,  for  our  batter  must 
be  thick  and  very,  very  smooth.  That  is 
right ; and  we  must  hurry  to  put  the  pan  on 
the  fire,  with  plenty,  oh  I plenty  of  lard  or 
good  clear  dripping.  And  hot,  we  will  let  it 
get  hot,  hot,  hot  1 See,  now  it  is  quite  hot, 
we  drop  in  just  a dessert-spoonful  of  our 
batter,  and  it  swells — oh  yes,  does  it  not 
swell ! and  so  we  make  crempogau  one  after 
the  other.” 

“ Swells  just  like  the  frog  that  would 
be  an  ox,”  cried  Thomas,  wriggling  along 
the  settle  half  out  of  his  blanket  in  the 
excitement  of  cooking  crempogau.  For 
cooking  crempogau  was  very  exciting.  In 
went  a little  spoonful  of  wet  batter,  and 
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there  in  a moment  was  a lovely  golden  ball, 
crisp  and  dry,  as  it  was  lifted  out  and  set 
on  a paper  to  drain  off  all  the  fat. 

‘‘And  so  do  we  make  crempogau,'’  said 
Miss  Griffiths,  as  she  lightly  piled  the  golden 
cakes  one  over  the  other  on  a hot  plate. 
“ And  very  good  they  are  and  warming  to 
the  body  and  soul.  See,  we  will  be  eating 
them  with  butter  and  a little  honey.  No, 
believe  me.  Miss  Kezia,  crempogau  did  never 
do  anybody  any  harm.  Tis  the  pure 
mountain  air  helps  them  to  take  the  good 
nourishing  food,  so  let  them  eat,  the  darlings, 
and  do  you  eat  yourself,  I pray  you.'* 

“ And  good  they  do  be,  to  be  sure," 
answered  Kezia,  munching  away.  “And 
kindly  thank  you,  too.  Miss  Griffiths." 

Ophelia  sat  by  Thomas  and  fed  him  turn 
and  turn  with  herself  out  of  a plate  full 
of  cakes  and  honey. 

“ We’ll  make  some  for  Tobias  and  Lucinda 
when  we  get  home,"  she  said. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  tea 
with  Miss  Griffiths,  in  her  slate-flagged  kitchen, 
where  the  firelight  danced  about  among  the  old 
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brass  and  pewter  and  gleamed  along  the 
crockery  on  the  grand  oak  dresser,  where  the 
hens  clucked  on  and  about  the  threshold, 
and  the  mountain  wind,  scent  laden  from 
the  currant  bush,  blew  freshly  in  at  the  door. 

Don’t  you  think  we  might  stay  the  night 
here,”  suggested  Ophelia.  You  might  go 
home,  Kezia,  and  tell  them  not  to  worry, 
and  Thomas  and  I will  sleep  on  the  settles, 
and  then  we  shan’t  have  to  walk  up  the 
mountain  in  the  morning.  I know  Miss 
Griffiths  would  like  to  have  us,  wouldn’t 
you  ? ” 

‘‘ A likely  story,”  said  Kezia,  ‘‘to  be 
troubling  a lady  when  you’ve  got  good  beds 
and  a supper  waiting  for  you  at  the  farm. 
But  all  the  same  it  seems  to  me  I must  be 
stepping  along  myself.  Miss  Griffiths,  to 
fetch  Thomas  some  dry  things,  or  the  sun’ll 
be  down  afore  ever  I get  him  home  in  these. 
It  do  seem  surprising  like  how  wet  they 
be  still  and  your  fire  so  good  and  he  not 
tumbling  into  more  than  what  you  might 
call  a shower  bath,  but  the  rascal  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  tumble  out  again,  I promise 
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you,  till  I hauled  him  out,  will  he  nill 
he." 

Thomas  grinned ; water  in  any  shape  has 
joys,  except  perhaps  washing  one^s  hands  for 
dinner  or  tea. 

‘‘Nay,  Miss  Kezia,  sit  a while  yet  and 
drink  your  tea.  Davie  Davis  will  be  passing 
home  from  school  not  so  long  now,  and  he 
will  do  your  message  and  not  be  anything 
but  proud.  Indeed,  there  will  be  his  voice,  for 
singing  will  Davie  be  all  the  day,  for  the  music 
is  in  him  as  it  was  in  his  grandfather." 

Miss  Griffiths  went  to  the  door  and  bade 
the  little  schoolboy,  in  soft  Welsh  speech,  run 
to  the  farm  for  dry  clothes  for  Thomas,  and 
thrust  a handful  of  crempogau  into  willing 
hands  as  she  spoke. 

“ How  was  the  music  in  his  grandfather  ? " 
asked  Ophelia,  when  Miss  Griffiths  had  settled 
herself  again  at  the  table. 

“ In  his  fingers  and  his  eyes  and  his  heart, 
ladybird ; indeed,  ’twas  music  all  over  and 
through  him,  and  Twas  the  same  with  his 
brothers.  Sweet  was  it  to  sit  by  their  cottage 
in  summer  evenings  and  hear  the  fiddles,  for 
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the  three  lived  together  with  their  mother.  My 
aunt  was  she,  and  a voice  like  a bird’s  would 
she  have  when  she  sang  to  her  son’s  playing. 
But  Davie,  that  is  little  Davie’s  grandfather, 
he  was  the  best  of  the  three,  and  wonderful 
were  the  stories  where  he’d  learnt  his  music.” 

Fairies,”  whispered  Ophelia.  Oh,  Miss 
Grifhths,  do  say  it  was  fairies,  and  tell  us  all 
the  story.” 

’Sh  ! ” said  Miss  Griffiths,  we  do  not  be 
speaking  of  them  by  name  in  this  valley.  Just 
the  good  folk  we  call  them,  or  the  Tylwyth  Teg.” 

“ But  tell  us,  do  tell  us,”  pleaded  Ophelia. 
Tea  was  over,  a wonderful  tea,  and  she  fetched 
a little  stool  and  set  it  at  Miss  Griffiths’  knee. 
“ Do,  do  tell  us.” 

“Well,  then,  it  would  be  like  this,”  began 
the  old  lady,  after  a moment’s  hush  in  the 
cottage.  “ There  was  a grand  wedding  up  at 
the  valley’s  head,  and  all  the  Davises  and 
Griffithses  would  be  there,  for,  you  know,  we 
have  but  the  two  names  in  the  valley,  and 
uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  are  we  all  to 
each  other.  And  why  not  ? Wherefore 
should  we  be  seeking  beyond  the  mountains 
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while  the  boys  are  strong  and  the  girls  good 
in  our  own  valley.  And  the  Mistress  she 
was  there  too,  for,  as  I said,  the  wedding  was 
a grand  wedding,  and  the  Mistress  set  store 
by  the  bride.” 

‘‘  Who  was  the  Mistress  ? ” asked  Thomas. 

Surely  she  who  owned  the  valley,  and 
never  will  there  be  another  like  her,  with  a 
good  thought  and  a good  word  for  all  the 
world,  and  the  sweet  Welsh  tongue  that  all 
could  understand,  speaking  heart  to  heart, 
and  the  eyes  that  shone  kindness  like  the 
stars  shine  light  over  the  mountain.  Sorry 
will  I be  for  all  who  have  not  known  the 
Mistress.  Something  will  they  want  in  their 
lives.  But  as  I would  be  saying  about  the 
wedding.  All  the  fiddlers  were  there,  and 
bravely  they  fiddled,  much  in  honour  of 
the  bride,  but  still  more  in  honour  of  the 
Mistress.  And  surely  all  the  three  Davis 
brothers  were  there  too.  Much  singing  had 
we,  and  music  and  eating  and  drinking,  but 
it  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  that  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking.  The  guests  began  then 
all  to  hurry  away,  1 promise  you,  for  no 
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one  cared  to  pass  old  Griffith  Griffiths'  barn 
by  moonlight.  An  old  barn  it  was,  hundreds 
of  years  old,  and  the  walls  so  thick  as  your 
arm's  full  stretch,  and  a fine  oak  door  it 
had,  and  a good  stone  roof,  but  for  all  that 
it  would  never  be  used,  and  lonely  it  stood 
on  the  hillside  in  snow  and  in  sunshine." 

But  why  ? " asked  Thomas. 

Ophelia,  wide-eyed,  held  up  a warning 
finger. 

‘‘We  do  not  be  saying  why,"  said  Miss 
Griffiths,  “but  listen  now  to  my  story  and 
maybe  you  will  understand.  So,  as  I was 
saying,  all  the  people  had  gone  homewards 
but  Davie  Davis,  and  how  it  might  be  I 
do  not  know,  that  he  was  last  of  all.  So 
it  was,  however,  and  the  sun  had  dipped 
and  the  moon  was  clear  above  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  ere  ever  Davie  reached  the 
barn.  Heh ! but  it  was  a fair  sight  met 
him  there.  Not  that  he  would  speak  of  it 
above  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  and  that 
was  once  to  me  that  would  not  wed  him, 
and  once  to  Margaret  Davis  that  did,  poor 
thing ! The  great  barn  it  was  so  light  as 
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day,  but  the  light  shone  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  that  hangs  over  Pistyll  gwyn 
at  set  of  sun,  and  danced  they  here  and 
danced  they  there,  while  music,  sweeter  than 
all  the  fiddles  in  the  world  could  make,  came 
on  his  ear.  Davie  was  never  one  to  run 
from  sweet  music,  sunlight  or  moonlight,  so 
what  must  he  do,  poor  misguided  man,  but 
be  putting  his  head  round  the  great  barn 
door.  ’Twas  all  over  with  him  then,  and  in 
he  must  go  and  dance  with  the  rest.’’ 

“ What  rest  ? ” asked  Thomas.  ‘‘  It  doesn’t 
seem  very  clear.” 

Ophelia  leant  over  and  whispered  softly. 
Fairies,  of  course.  ’Sh ! Go  on.  Miss 
Griffiths.” 

Fair  were  they  and  grandly  they  danced, 
and,  said  Davie,  the  music  and  light  seemed 
to  dance  out  of  them,  but  whether  from 
their  toes  or  their  heads  he  never  could 
tell.  But  this  he  did  say.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  great  barn  was  their  kitchen,  and 
there  the  little  cooks  ran  about  stirring  and 
frying  and  piling  up  the  golden  crempogau 
in  baskets  as  high  as  their  heads.  And  when 
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they  had  danced  their  fill,  which  might  be 
when  Davie’s  shoes  were  all  in  holes  and 
every  bone  in  his  body  in  an  ache,  all  of 
a sudden  they  stopped  ; but  the  music  and 
the  lights  they  did  not  stop,  but  all  the 
barn  would  be  full  of  them.  And  when 
they  were  quiet,  up  came  running  the  little 
cooks  with  baskets  full  of  crempogau,  and 
every  one  took  a crempog  in  his  hand  and 
started  singing.  Never  could  Davie — as  he 
told  me — cease  to  hear  that  song,  and  many 
a summer  night  he  would  be  trying  to 
play  it  again.  For  two  or  three  scrapes 
of  his  bow  all  would  be  like  a melody  of 
heaven,  but  then  it  would  be  always  break- 
ing off,  and  people  did  used  to  say  it  broke 
Davie’s  heart  too.” 

Miss  Griffiths’  voice  sank  low  and  her  eyes 
wandered  away  to  a far  gone  summer-time, 
and  she  sat  so  still  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
she  were  hearkening  to  the  broken  fairy 
chords.  Neither  of  the  children  spoke. 
Kezia’s  honest  rosy  face  drooped  and  her 
eyes  were  closed  and  her  head  nodding. 
Just  the  least  little  snore  broke  the  still- 
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ness  and  brought  Miss  Griffiths  back  to  her 
story. 

So  they  sang  sweeter  than  birds,  sweeter 
than  the  fall  of  waters,  and  Davie  he  took 
a cake.  Golden  it  looked  and  tempting,  and 
Davie  he  put  it  to  his  lips.  Heh ! but  it 
was  all  gone,  lights  and  music  and  cakes 
and  all,  and  Davie  he  was  alone.  All  night 
he  lay  there  too  tired  and  footsore  and  heart- 
sore  to  be  moving,  and  people  say  that  when 
the  morn  came  Davie  was  not  the  same  man, 
who  was  playing  so  blithe  at  the  wedding. 
But  hark  you  there ! Little  Davie  is  back 
again  with  the  good  warm  clothing.  Hurry 
you  home,  my  darlings,  before  the  sun  sinks 
and  the  moon  comes  over  the  ridge. 

Not  another  word  would  Miss  Griffiths  say 
concerning  old  Davie  and  the  good  folk.  But 
she  helped  Kezia  to  dress  Thomas,  and  a 
kindly  farewell  she  gave  them,  and  bade  them 
come  another  day. 

So  the  children  went  home  down  the  little 
lane,  and  over  the  long  plank  bridge,  where 
they  stood  to  watch  the  trout  gleaming  in 
the  brown  water,  and  where  the  thrush  sang 
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them  good-night;  and  up  through  the  dark 
pine  wood,  where  they  watched  the  long  shafts 
of  light  slant  between  the  tree  stems  from 
the  setting  sun. 

“Good-night,"  they  cried.  “Good-night, 
and  to-morrow  we’ll  come  and  say  ‘ Good- 
morning.’ " 


CHAPTEE  X 


A BUNDLE 


THIRTY 

Apple  jelly. 

Roast  mutton. 

Gravy. 

Fried  potatoes. 

Boiled  potatoes. 

Celery  and  apple  salad. 
Salad  dressing^. 
Brussels-sprouts. 

Coffee. 

Milk  tea. 

Chocolate. 

Omelette  — svYeet,  savoury, 
and  soufHd. 

Eggs  in  aspic  jelly. 

KITCHEN 

Stove. 

Kettle. 

Stewpan. 

Coffee-pot. 


OF  RECIPES 

RECIPES. 

Scrambled  eggs. 

Cakes  — plum,  chocolate, 
cocoa-nut,  crempogau. 
Scones. 

Rough  puff  pastry.  Short 
pastry. 

Boiled  suet  pastry. 

Stock. 

Soups— tomato,  bread. 
Bouquet. 

Roux,  for  sauces. 

Fish  boiled; 

French  melted  butter. 


UTENSILS. 

Steamer. 

Long  hot  water  pan  or  fish- 
kettle. 

Rolling-pin  and  board. 
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KITCHEN  \51EmiLS— continued. 


Cullender. 

Flour  dredger. 

Small  wire  sieve. 

Milk  saucepan. 

Frying-pan. 

3 cake  tins— different  shapes. 
Tart  tin. 


Roasting  tin. 

2 pudding  bowls. 
Fish-slice. 

3 small  enamelled  bowls. 
2 pudding  cloths. 

2 dusters. 

2 glass  cloths. 


CLEANING  MATERIALS. 


Hudson’s  powder. 
Soda. 

Emery  paper. 
Bath-brick. 


Sapolio. 
Whitening. 
Methylated  spirit. 


APPLE  JELLY. 

Half  an  apple  (about  oz.). 

Dessert-spoon  sugar. 

I clove  or  squeeze  of  lemon. 

12  dessert-spoons  water. 

I leaf  gelatine. 

Cut  the  apple  up,  peel,  and  core.  Put  it  into 
saucepan  with  water  and  clove.  Boil  quarter 
of  an  hour,  add  sugar,  and  boil  five  minutes 
longer.  The  apple  should  then  be  soft;  rub 
it  through  a sieve.  Return  to  the  saucepan. 
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add  the  gelatine,  and  let  come  to  the  boil. 
Then  set  aside  till  gelatine  is  melted.  Wet 
a mould,  pour  in  the  apple,  and  stand  aside 
to  set  firm.  See  p.  74. 


ROAST  MUTTON. 

The  meat  cut  from  a cutlet.  Eoll  the  fat 
flap  round  the  lean,  and  tie  firmly  into  a neat 
shape.  Place  on  a tin  with  a teaspoon  of 
water  in  it,  and  bake  ten  minutes.  The  oven 
should  have  a small  cup  of  hot  water  placed 
in  it  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  oven.  See 

p.  88. 


GRAVY. 

Pour  into  a bowl  all  the  dripping  in  the 
roasting-pan  after  you  have  lifted  out  the 
roasted  meat.  Put  in  half  a saltspoon  of 
flour,  and  cook  over  a lamp  one  minute.  Add 
a pinch  of  salt,  two  drops  of  gravy  browning, 
and  one  tablespoon  of  water.  Boil  up,  and 
pour  over  the  joint.  See  p.  97. 
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FRIED  POTATOES. 

One  potato  sliced  slantwise  thin,  four 
dessert-spoonfuls  dripping.  Heat  the  drip- 
ping till  it  is  so  hot  that  it  becomes  quite 
still.  Put  in  the  potatoes  and  fry  three  or  four 
minutes.  They  should  be  covered  with  the 
hot  fat.  When  brown  lift  them  out  with  a 
drainer  and  set  on  a piece  of  paper  to  dry. 
Serve  in  a hot  dish  and  never  put  a lid  over 
them.  See  p.  92. 

TO  BOIL  POTATOES. 

New  potatoes  should  be  scraped  and  put 
into  boiling  water  with  a little  salt  in  it. 

Old  potatoes  should  be  put  into  cold  water 
with  a little  salt.  Old  potatoes  are  nicer  and 
much  more  nourishing  if  they  are  boiled  or 
steamed  in  their  skins.  Boil  twenty  minutes. 

TO  STEAM  POTATOES. 

Put  the  potatoes  into  a cullender  and  cover 
them  with  folded  tea  cloth.  Set  them  over  a 
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saucepan  of  boiling  water,  in  which  greens  or 
other  vegetables  may  be  boiling.  Steam 
twenty  minutes.  The  time  is  calculated  for 
potatoes  about  the  size  of  a walnut. 

CELERY  AND  APPLE  SALAD. 

Half  an  apple  (about  oz.). 

Equal  quantity  of  celery. 

Peel  the  apple,  wash  the  celery,  and  chop 
both  up  quite  small  and  mix  together  with 
salad  dressing.  Only  the  white  heart  of  the 
celery  should  be  used.  See  p.  73. 

FRENCH  SALAD  DRESSING. 

I teaspoon  salad  oil. 

^ teaspoon  vinegar. 

Pinch  mustard. 

Pinch  salt. 

Mix  the  mustard,  salt,  and  oil  together. 
Axid  the  vinegar,  and  stir  very  quickly  till 
the  oil  and  the  vinegar  appear  to  be  mixed. 
French  wine  vinegar  is  better  than  English 
malt  vinegar.  See  p.  73. 
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BRUSSELS-SPROUTS. 

I gill  water. 

I fine  Brussels-sprout. 

I pinch  salt. 

Put  the  salt  into  the  water,  bring  to  a 
boil,  and  when  boiling  drop  in  the  sprout. 
The  sprout  must  be  carefully  washed,  and 
any  yellow  outside  leaves  removed  before 
boiling.  Boil  about  ten  minutes. 

Green  vegetables  should  be  put  into  boil- 
ing water.  Boot  vegetables  should  be  put 
into  cold  water  and  brought  slowly  to  the 
boil,  and  then  boiled  till  soft. 

COFFEE. 

^ pint  water. 

I dessert-spoonful  ground  coffee. 

Boil  the  water  in  a saucepan  kept  only  for 
coffee.  When  boiling  put  in  the  ground 
coffee  and  just  let  the  water  boil  up  again. 
Then  lift  it  off  and  drop  in  a dessert-spoonful 
of  cold  water  to  help  the  grounds  to  sink. 
Let  the  coffee  stand  a few  minutes  and  pour 
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it  into  the  coffee  - pot  very  gently  without 
shaking.  See  p.  96. 

MILK  TEA. 

^ pint  milk. 

I teaspoonful  tea. 

Put  the  tea  into  a tea-sieve  or  tie  it  up 
in  a bit  of  clean  muslin.  Put  the  milk  on 
to  boil,  and  when  it  is  boiling  drop  in  the 
sieve  and  lift  the  pot  off  the  fire.  Let  it 
stand  three  minutes,  and  then  lift  out  the 
sieve,  when  the  tea  is  ready. 

CHOCOLATE. 

I dessert-spoon  scraped  chocolate. 

^ pint  milk. 

Sugar  as  wished. 

Boil  the  milk  in  a chocolate-pot.  Mix  a 
little  with  the  chocolate  into  a paste,  and 
gradually  mix  the  paste  with  the  rest  of  the 
milk;  return  to  the  pot,  and  froth  with  the 
wooden  chocolate  whisk  while  it  boils  up. 
Cocoa  can  be  made  in  the  same  way.  Both 
should  be  boiled  to  improve  the  flavour. 
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FRENCH  OMELETTE— SWEET. 

I 

I dessert-spoonful  butter. 

Pinch  of  sugar. 

Teaspoonful  jam. 

Beat  the  egg  lightly  with  the  sugar,  yolk 
and  white  together.  Heat  the  butter  in  a 
pan,  and  when  quite  hot  pour  in  the  egg. 
When  the  egg  begins  to  set,  slip  a knife 
under  it  and  let  the  liquid  egg  run  under. 
When  all  is  lightly  set  and  a golden  colour 
all  through,  spread  the  jam,  fold  the  omelette, 
and  serve  at  once.  Time  to  cook  about  three 
minutes.  See  p.  128. 

SOUFFLfe  OMELETTE. 

I egg. 

I dessert-spoon  butter. 

Pinch  of  salt.  Pepper. 

Herbs,  or  any  other  flavouring.  Such  as 

Cheese  grated. 

Ham  chopped. 

Parsley  chopped. 

Cold  fish  chopped. 

Tomato  chopped. 

Green  peas — cooked,  etc. 

Put  the  white  into  a saucer  and  whip  to 
a .stiff  froth.  Put  the  yolk  into  a bowl, 
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add  flavouring,  and  mix  together.  Heat  the 
butter  in  a pan,  and  when  quite  hot  stir  the 
white  and  yolk  together  and  pour  into  the 
pan.  When  the  omelette  begins  to  set,  slip 
a knife  under  it  to  prevent  sticking.  Cook 
about  three  minutes.  Fold  and  serve  at 
once.  See  p.  131. 

EGGS  IN  ASPIC  JELLY. 

I egg. 

I small  tomato. 

4 dessert-spoons  of  aspic  jelly. 

Slice  the  tomato  and  place  on  a dish  neatly. 
Put  the  egg  into  boiling  water  and  let  it  boil 
ten  minutes.  Drop  the  egg  into  cold  water 
and  shell  it.  Cut  into  eight,  and  lay  on 
tomato.  See  p.  78. 

ASPIC  JELLY. 

4 dessert-spoons  stock. 
h eggspoonful  vinegar. 

2 drops  gravy  browning. 

^ leaf  gelatine. 

Boil  the  egg-shell  in  the  stock  to  clear  it. 
Add  the  vinegar,  gelatine,  and  browning. 
Boil  just  to  melt  the  gelatine.  Pour  through 
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the  sieve  into  a bowl ; then  put  carefully 
round  the  tomato  and  egg.  Let  it  set. 

SCRAMBLED  EGGS. 

I egg. 

I dessert-spoon  butter. 

I dessert-spoon  milk. 

Pinch  salt  and  pepper. 

Flavourings  as  for  savoury  omelette. 

Break  the  egg  into  a cup  and  beat  it  up 
lightly  with  pepper,  salt,  and  flavouring. 
Put  the  butter  and  milk  into  a pan,  and  when 
melted  pour  in  the  egg.  Stir  till  all  is  well 
mixed  and  the  egg  set. 

CHOCOLATE  CAKE. 

teaspoon  flour. 

I teaspoon  butter. 

I teaspoon  castor  sugar. 

I teaspoon  cocoa. 

I pinch  salt. 

3 pinches  baking  pov^der. 

Dessert-spoon  egg. 

3 drops  vanilla  essence. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together  in  a 
bowl.  Mix  and  sift  in  the  flour,  cocoa,  salt, 
and  baking  powder.  Beat  very  well  all 
together.  Add  the  vanilla  to  the  egg,  and 
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whip  it  well.  Stir  the  egg  into  the  other 
ingredients,  beat  a minute,  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes  in  a buttered  tin.  See  p.  40. 

COCOA-NUT  CAKE. 

I heaped  dessert-spoon  flour. 

I teaspoon  butter. 

I dessert-spoon  dessicated  cocoa-nut. 

I dessert-spoon  castor  sugar. 

3 pinches  baking  powder. 

3 teaspoons  milk. 


Sift  the  flour  through  a sieve.  Eub  in  the 
butter.  Add  the  sugar,  cocoa-nut,  and  baking 
powder.  Stir  in  the  milk,  mix,  beat  well, 
and  bake  ten  minutes.  See  p.  42. 

PLUM  CAKE. 

I heaped  dessert-spoon  flour. 

I teaspoon  butter. 

I dessert-spoon  sultanas. 

I pinch  salt. 

I pinch  spice. 

3 pinches  baking  powder. 

^ teaspoon  chopped  candied  peel. 

I dessert-spoon  whipped  egg. 

I dessert-spoon  milk. 


Pick  the  stalks  off  the  currants  and  clean 
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them  in  a little  flour.  Sift  the  flour  through 
a sieve,  add  the  salt,  spice,  and  baking 
powder.  Rub  in  the  butter.  Add  the 
sugar  and  sultanas  and  peel  chopped.  Whip 
the  egg  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients 
the  egg  and  milk.  Beat  well  and  bake 

fifteen  minutes,  either  in  a tin  as  a loaf  cake 
or  in  little  rock  cakes.  See  p.  37. 


SCONES. 

2 heaped  dessert-spoons  flour. 

i eggspoon  butter. 

4 eggspoon  baking  powder. 

3 teaspoons  milk  (sour  preferred). 

I pinch  salt. 

Sift  the  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt 
into  a bowl ; rub  in  the  butter.  Add  the 
milk,  and  mix  carefully.  Flour  the  pastry- 
board  and  turn  the  scone  dough  on  to  it. 
Flour  the  dough  and  roll  it  out  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  it  out  any 
shape  preferred  and  bake  five  to  seven 
minutes.  See  p.  43. 
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ROUGH  PUFF  PASTE. 

2 heaped  dessert-spoons  flour. 

I pinch  salt. 

I good  pinch  baking  powder. 

1 dessert-spoon  butter. 

2 dessert-spoons  water. 

I pinch  castor  sugar. 

Sift  the  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  baking 
powder  into  a bowl.  Eub  in  one-fourth  of 
the  butter  and  add  the  water.  Flour  the 
pastry-board,  turn  out  the  paste,  flour  it  and 
roll  out  thin.  Sprinkle  another  fourth  of  the 
butter  over  it,  dredge  a very  little  flour  also 
over  it,  fold  it  and  roll  it  out  again.  Eepeat 
this  process  till  the  butter  is  all  sprinkled  and 
rolled  in,  when  the  paste  is  ready  for  either 
tarts  or  pies  as  required. 

Fruit  pie — Bake  twenty  minutes. 

Jam  tart — Bake  ten  minutes. 

A fruit  pie  will  take  two  dessert-spoonfuls 
of  fruit,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  water. 

A jam  tart  will  take  one  dessert-spoonful 
of  jam.  See  p.  51. 
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SHORT  PASTE. 

Quantities  same  as  for  rough  puff  paste. 

Rub  in  all  the  butter  at  one  time,  and 
only  roll  the  paste  out  once  without  any 
folding.  See  p.  58. 

BOILED  SUET  PASTE. 

4 dessert-spoonfuls  flour. 

2 dessert-spoonfuls  chopped  suet. 

1 pinch  salt. 

2 pinches  baking  powder. 

3 dessert-spoonfuls  water. 

Chop  the  suet  fine.  Sift  the  flour  into 
a bowl,  and  mix  the  flour,  salt,  suet,  and 
baking  powder  together.  Add  the  water  and 
mix.  Flour  the  board,  turn  out  the  paste, 
flour  it,  and  roll  it  out  about  half  an  inch 
thick. 

For  fruit  pudding,  one  dessert-spoonful  of 
fruit,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  water  ; boil  twenty  minutes. 

For  jam  roll,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  jam ; 
boil  twenty  minutes.  See  p.  56. 
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For  currant  roll,  add  one  dessert-spoonful 
mixed  currants,  sultanas,  chopped  candied 
peel,  and  one  teaspoonful  sugar  to  the  flour 
before  adding  the  water.  This  should  not 
be  rolled,  but  boiled  in  a cloth  or  basin 
twenty  minutes,  either  as  a dumpling  or  roly- 
poly  as  preferred. 


STOCK. 

I mutton  cutlet  bone,  or  any  small  bone. 

^ oz.  carrot, 
i oz.  turnip. 
i oz.  onion. 

I teacup  water. 

A chip  of  celery,  or  a pinch  of  celery  salt ; 

Or  a bouquet^  can  be  used  to  vary  the  flavour. 


Put  the  cutlet  bone,  vegetables,  and  cold 
water  into  a saucepan ; bring  to  a boil,  and 
boil  quickly  for  five  minutes,  and  take  off 
any  scum  which  rises.  Boil  gently  for 
another  half-hour.  Pour  through  a cullender 
into  a bowl,  let  it  get  cold,  and  then  take  off 
any  fat  which  there  may  be.  See  p.  72. 

1 See  under  Bouquet,  p.  174. 
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TOMATO  SOUP. 

I small  tomato. 

I small  potato  (ready  cold  boiled). 

I teaspoon  chopped  onion. 

I teaspoon  dripping. 

I gill  stock  or  water. 

Pinch  celery  salt. 

Wee  shake  of  pepper. 

Put  the  dripping  in  a deep  saucepan.  Add 
the  onion  and  tomato  chopped  up,  and  cook 
them  together  five  minutes.  Add  the  stock 
or  water,  potato,  pepper,  and  salt.  Boil  ten 
minutes.  Rub  the  whole  through  a sieve. 
Return  to  the  saucepan  and  boil  up  when 
wanted.  See  p.  85. 

BREAD  SOUP. 

A piece  of  dry  crust  (i  oz.). 

A small  boiled  onion. 

J cup  milk. 

I teaspoon  butter. 

Salt,  pepper,  and  a wee  piece  of  mace. 

Half  an  egg. 

I breakfast  cup  water,  or  water  in  which  a cauliflower 
has  been  boiled,  which  improves  the  flavour. 


Break  the  bread  into  a saucepan.  Add 
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the  water,  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  Boil  till 
the  bread  is  soft.  Then  rub  it  and  the  onion 
through  a sieve.  Return  it  to  the  saucepan, 
add  the  milk  and  butter,  and  bring  to  a boil. 
Stir  the  egg  in  just  before  serving.  If  there 
is  a little  white  of  egg  whipped  stiff  to  float 
on  the  top  of  the  soup  before  serving,  it 
makes  it  look  very  pretty  for  a party.  This 
soup  can  be  flavoured  with  celery-salt,  or 
tomato  for  a change. 


BOUQUET. 

A sprig  of  parsley. 

A sprig  of  marjoram. 

A sprig  of  lemon  thyme  (tied  together). 

Sometimes  a bay  leaf  and  a garlic  ‘clove’  are  added. 

For  toy  cooking  put  a tiny  bit  of  each  into 
a piece  of  muslin,  tie  into  a bag,  and  drop 
into  the  stock  or  stew  which  needs  the  flavour 
of  a bouquet. 

Bouquets  are  used  for  flavouring  stock  and 
hashes  and  stews.  They  are  always  taken 
out  before  serving. 
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CREMPOGAU. 

3 dessert-spoonfuls  flour. 

4 dessert-spoonfuls  milk. 

I teaspoonful  baking  powder. 

I teaspoonful  castor  sugar. 

Pinch  salt. 

Mix  the  flour,  baking  powder,  sugar,  and 
salt  together.  Add  the  milk,  and  mix  very 
carefully,  so  that  the  batter  is  quite  smooth. 

Put  two  tablespoons  of  lard  into  a frying- 
pan,  and  let  it  get  very  hot.  Drop  a tea- 
spoonful of  batter  into  the  hot  lard,  and  let 
it  fry  till  a nice  golden  colour.  Then  lift 
it  on  to  a paper  to  drain.  Serve  hot  as  a 
cake  for  tea,  with  a little  sugar,  jam,  or 
honey.  The  cakes  should  cook  into  light 
balls  like  ^^heignets  souffles."'  See  p.  146. 

BOILED  FISH. 

Put  the  fish  into  boiling  water  and  let  it 
boil  fast  for  two  minutes,  then  simmer  gently 
until  the  meat  comes  from  the  bone.  See 
pp.  86  and  93. 
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FRENCH  MELTED  BUTTER. 

1 1 teaspoon  butter. 

^ teaspoon  flour. 

2 dessert-spoons  hot  water  in  which  the  hsh  has  been 
boiled. 

Pinch  pepper. 

Pinch  salt. 

Pinch  chopped  parsley,  if  liked,  or  a squeeze  of  lemon 
juice. 


Cook  the  flour  in  half  the  butter  for  two 
minutes,  add  the  flavourings  and  the  hot  fish 
water,  stir  smooth  and  boil  one  minute.  Add 
the  remaining  butter,  and  serve  very  hot. 
See  p.  94. 

CHEESE  CUSTARD. 

I teaspoon  grated  cheese. 

I dessert-spoon  milk. 

I dessert-spoon  whipped  egg. 

Pinch  salt. 

Pinch  pepper. 

Whip  the  egg  well,  mix  all  the  ingredients 
and  bake  in  a pudding  dish  in  a slow  oven  for 
ten  minutes.  See  p.  95. 
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